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CHAPTER I. 



LITTLE pat's HOME. 



In a remote and little- visited part of our British Isles 
there lived a boy whose name was Patrick, but he 
answered to the shorter name of " Pat," and his 
mother called him " Patsy." 

He was eleven years old, straight, active, and fleet 
of foot as a wild roe. He had large dark gray eyes, with 
long black lashes ; and a wide mouth, whose frequent 
laughter displayed a set of white and wholesome- 
looking teeth. But though he laughed often, his eyes 
were dreamy and sad. I don't mean that the child 
himself was sad — he was as jolly as a sand-boy most 
of his time — but his eyes had that sort of look in 
them, I never could make out why. 

He had never worn shoes in his life, so of course 
had no corns ; and he had never caught cold from 
remaining in wet stockings, which you will observe is 
one of the advantages of wearing no stockings at all. 
The soles of his feet had become almost as hard as 
the soles of your boots, so that he could run upon the 
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10 LITTLE PATS HOME. 

shingle and clamber over sharp rocks without incon- 
venience ; and having very little besides himself to 
carry, his movements were light and free as those of 
an untrained colt. Also, he could maintain his footing 
in precipitous places where you should have been puzzled 
to find room for the sole of a shoe. I am particular 
in telling you what little Pat could do, for you will 
soon find out that there were plenty of things he was 
ignorant of. 

Indeed, although his mother hunted him off to 
school every day — unless he could persuade her there 
was some excellent reason why he should stay at 
home — yet at eleven years old he was still unable to 
read fluently. Not that he was dull. Dull indeed ! 
Look in his eyes and call him dull ! He was all 
awake to the life that went on about him, and to the 
objects on which his eyes rested day by day. He 
knew every wild sea-bird whose sad cry echoed 
about his home, and could tell you when and where 
they made their nests. He could tell the hour by 
the sun any day in the year, when it was not over- 
clouded ; and he knew by the state of the moon how 
soon the next low tide would allow him to gather 
shell-fish and such marine plants as he valued from 
the rocks that at other times were covered with 
water ; and he watched anxiously for this, knowing 
that it would be occasion for a holiday. But his 
interest had never yet been awakened in the world 
of books : he had never been read to in his own home 
as a little child, nor taught in a Sunday school, nor 
told interesting things out of books by people who 
delight in them^indeed he never met any one who 
had such things to tell; and as yet he had not the 
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least idea of the pleasure and the profit which the art 
of reading — so meaningless to him now, so dull and 
tiresome to acquire — should one day be to himself. 

And so, though he was sent off in good time on his 
two-mile walk to the school, he was such a loiterer 
by the way that he frequently arrived very late, and 
was thereby a sufferer ; but he took his canings like 
a philosopher, counting an hour in the morning sun- 
shine to be worth that price. 

You think he ought to have attended to his lessons 
even though he didn't like them ? 

Did I ever say he oughtn't ? But, my young 
friend, east the beam out of your own eye. It may 
be that when little Pat has had some of your ad- 
vantages, both beam and mote shall be removed 
from his. 

Pat's home was by the sea, and ever since he had 
been able to run alone the sea had been his play- 
fellow. He had other play-mates, too, but they all 
sported with the sea, and a great, hearty, lively, good- 
natured friend they found him ; for he had made them 
such a play-ground as all the school boards in Great 
Britain and Ireland could never lay down for all the 
children in our United Kingdom — two miles' stretch 
of warm, yellow-tinted sands, all firm, and dry, and 
clean, and sloping gently to the water's edge. 

Long, long ago, before any one else had found out 
that children wanted play-grounds at all, the good- 
natured sea had laid out this one ; and before people 
had begun to build even stuffy school-rooms for them, 
many generations of children had grown up here. 
And to this day the same sea keeps the place in order 
for their descendants. Twice in every day and night 
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he sweeps it clean and rolls it smooth, and leaves it 
just as fresh, and sweet, and wholesome as it was 
found by the first children who ever played there on 
some spring morning long ago, when there was no 
modern history at all to trouble their dear little heads 
with its names and dates. 

One end of this play-ground is bounded by a wall 
of towering rock, which runs far out into the water, 
so that even when the tide is at the lowest the waves 
still dance upon its outmost point. The colouring of 
this cliff — rich brown, with streaks of orange and 
dashes of green — would delight the heart of an artist, 
if any artist ever were there to see. And here that 
great, strono;, never-tiring sea has hollowed out fan- 
tastic chambers in the rock, into some of which at 
certain seasons people go in boats to shoot seals ; but 
into others you may walk dry-shod when the full- 
moon tide is low.* 

One of these caves is called the Abbey, because it 
has a vaulted roof, and aisles and pillars like an old 
Gothic church; and very weird yet beautiful it looks 
with the torch-light flashing upon its dripping walls, 
showing the strange sea-creatures that cling to them, 
much perplexed, no doubt, by the flaring torches and 
the human voices within their dark cool home. 

But you must not stay too long in the Abbey, for 
already the sea is thundering at the farther entrance, 
and soon he will come roHkig in, to take up sote 
possession of his church and to play the organ there 
the whole night through. 

Sometimes you can hear the grand swell miles 
away. What does he play upon the organ ? Little 
Pat would have told you the sound was "only the 
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sac roarin' ;" but those who have ears to hear can 
catch the melody of the psalm — 

" O Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all : 
The earth is full of thy riches. 

So is this great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping innumerable, 
Both small and great beasts. 

^b ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

The glory of the Lord shall endure for ever : the Lord shall rejoice in 
his works." 

You want to know where that happy play-ground 
is where at low water the unshod children ran and 
played, and with their merry shouts awoke the echoes 
of the dark cool caves ? I will tell you the land- 
marks by which you may find it. 

In spring and autumn, when the sun sets due west, 
little Pat, standing on the shore, could watch him 
sinking into the broad ocean, and then there was not 
a foot of land for him to shine upon^ nearer than the 
far, far shores of America, only that bright, unresting 
sea for miles and miles afid miles — such a distance one 
grows weary only to think of it. But at Christmas, 
when the dear old sun must leave us of an afternoon 
before he can get right round to the west, then he 
went down behind a headland, so that the boy could 
not see him at his setting. And also at midsummer, 
when in his long hours of shining he passes the west 
and gets on a good bit towards the north, his last red 
rays were hidden by a headland still higher and bolder 
than the other. 

These two points of land give shelter to the shore 
where little Pat grew and throve during the happy 
hours of his childhood. Often when he was amusing 
himself by letting the bright waves break gently over 
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his little bare feet upon the beach, if the weather had 
been rough at sea, his long-sighted eyes could note 
^ them running mountains high upon the towering cliffs 
that stood between his home and the force and fury 
of the Atlantic storms. 

Once Pat's mother stood watching this sight, and 
as she saw the cloud of white spray about the distant 
cliffs, and knew how they met the strong, fierce waves 
and broke their force, she called her boy to her and 
said to him, in the language that she always spoke 
when her heart was full, — 

" Child, do you see yonder headlands ? They are 
stretching to meet each other like two strong arms 
reached out to shelter us from the storms of winter. 
If they could, they would clasp their hands about us, 
and let no rough waves near us. Patsy, my darling, 
my only one, that's the way your mother would put 
her arms round you and let no trouble touch you, my 
heart's delight." 

But the great arms of rock could never meet axound 
the bay, and often when the wild west wind blew 
straight between the headlands, it sent t)|e sea on to 
the beach above which their cottage stood in waves 
that broke there like the roar of artillery ; and so Pat's 
mother knew that there were storms in life and waves 
in this troublesome world from which her love arid 
watchfulness could never shield her boy ; and perhaps 
that was the reason why the tears gathered in her 
eyes as she gazed at the distant headlands, always 
reaching towards each other, but never, never meeting, 
never forming a perfect shelter to the bay. 

You must not suppose from this that Pat's mother 
was a poetess. On the contrary, she was a rough and 
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ignorant woman ; and though in her own language she 
would sometimes utter such thoughts as this, yet her 
English was strangely uncouth ; neither did she always 
speak gentle words to the boy whom she loved with 
such passionate tenderness. When she was angry she 
rated him roundly, calling him names, of which one 
of the mildest was " thankless and hard - hearted 
villain;" and she sometimes threatened to leave no 
bone unbroken in his body ! But as the cuffs which 
she actually administered never hurt very much, the 
child was wonderfully little alarmed by such terrible 
threats. 



CHAPTER II. 



' WELCOME VISITORS. 



Pat and his mother lived in a tiny cottage on a 
corner of Jim Murphy's farm ; and Bridget helped to 
milk Jim Murphy's cows, and to make the butter, and 
attend to the dairy generally. In return for this she 
was given the hut in which she lived, and a small plot of 
ground in which she grew potatoes. Kind neighbours 
dug this little patch for her, and prepared it for plant- 
ing ; but her own hands put in the seed, and on her 
own patient shoulders she drew up from the beach 
the sand and sea- weed with which they dressed the 
ground. She, too, in the shortening autumn days, 
with some small help from her child, took up and 
stored the little crop. 

This store gave them most of their food for the 
year; but the small sum of money needed to supply 
their other wants must be earned by many a long day's 
labour in the fields. In summer, too, Bridget washed 
for some of the sea-side visitors ; and when washing 
and harvesting came to her together, she often worked 
on far into the night, and was satisfied if she had ac- 
complished her double task what time her watchful 
cock proclaimed the brightening of the eastern sky. 

Another source of profit was offered to her by the 

(804) 
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kindly sea, and small as was the sum to be gained 
thereby the careful mother did not despise it. In the 
early summer days, before any visitors had arrived, 
and when hay-making had not yet begun, Bridget 
would make her way, when the spring tide was low, 
to some rocks on which there grew a dark-coloured 
sea-plant which she called carrigeen. Here, standing 
up to her knees in water, she cut off enough of the 
weed to fill her pannier; and returning with her 
dripping burden, she washed it out in fresh water, and 
spread it to bleach upon a grassy slope, where in a 
few days the rain and the sun turned it nearly white. 
Then it was dried ; and when opportunity offered, it 
was sold to some one who sold it again to some one 
else, until at last the article finds its way into chemists' 
shops, where, imder the name of Irish moss, it is sold 
as a cure for coughs and colds, and you may buy a 
handful of it any day for about as many pence as 
Bridget received for her pannierful. 

But Bridget and her lithe-limbed boy, though they 
were exposed to every breeze that blew, and though 
their clothes were wet with salt-water oftener than 
they were dry, rarely caught cold at all ; so the latter 
really enjoyed the damp business of gathering this 
healing plant for the less hardy people who do. 

They had been thus engaged one bright May morn- 
ing, and were just returning with the laden pannier up 
the steep path which led to their home,- when Pat 
pointed out to his mother a travelling-carriage with a 
quantity of luggage drawn up in front of one of the 
bathing lodges. 

"The quality is coming early this year," said 
Bridget ; " thanks be to the Lord." 

(804) 2 
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It was always a matter of thankfulness with the 
poor people of Ballymara when summer visitors be- 
gan to arrive, for it brought them not only profitable 
employment, but also a market for such produce as 
they had to sell. 

" They are going into one of Jim Murphy's lodges," 
remarked Pat ; and this, too, was welcome intelligence, 
for Jim Murphy was the owner of two or three of 
these summer lodges, and when they were occupied 
Bridget had a good chance of coming in for odd jobs 
which paid her well. And, indeed, when they got 
home they found Mrs. Murphy already come to look 
for them. 

She was a cheery, good-natured woman, always 
ready to do her neighbour a good turn; and Pat, mind- 
ful of many a keenly-relished slice of white bread 
and butter received from her coarse but kindly hand, 
greeted her with a bright smile as she stood in the 
May simshine waiting for them to come up. 

" Patsy, me boy," she exclaimed as soon as he was 
within hearing, "you'll have to clean yourself and 
come away with me ; you're wanted to wait on young 
ladies. — Where's his best clothes ? " she said, address- 
ing Bridget, " till we make a dandy of him entirely." 

Bridget coming up at this moment turned to let 
her burden down upon the earthen fence. It had ^ 
been suspended by a band around her forehead in 
such a manner that its weight rested upon her 
shoulders, and now she slipped her head from the 
band, and feeling in her bosom for the key of her hut 
she inquired, — 

" What do you want with the child ? " 

Mrs. Murphy explained that a party of people 
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whom she had never seen before had just engaged 
one of her bathing lodges. They had also hired 
donlceys of her for the use of two young ladies who 
seemed to be somewhat " weak in their health," and 
they had been asking her if she could recommend 
them a nice careful boy to look after them. Mrs. 
Murphy thought it would be a desirable post for Pat, 
and so she had come to fetch him. 

Bridget feared her boy was too small, and not yet 
steady enough to give satisfaction ; but Mrs. Murphy 
overruled her objections, coolly assuring her that if 
the child should at all neglect his new duties she her- 
self would " beat him black and blue!" 

So after a hurried washing and combing, Pat arrayed 
himself in his Sunday clothes — a sound coarse suit in 
which his mother might well take pride, considering 
the toil and pains she had been at to supply them. 

" Youll be earning the price of the next suit of 
clothes for yourself," said Mrs. Murphy when the 
toilet was accomplished. And Bridget, having first 
blessed him tenderly, and then warned him to be on 
his good behaviour under pain of chastisement which, 
if inflicted, would certainly have disabled him for life, 
stood with a motherly pride in her wistful gray eyes 
watching him go off to be presented to his first 
employers. 

Then she turned back into her cottage and began 
kindling up the peat fire to prepare their mid-day 
meal. The hut had an earthen floor, a thatched roof, 
and no ceiling. The fire was built upon the hearth 
without a grate, and the smoke did not all find its 
way very readily up the wide chimney. There was 
not much in the house for smoke to spoil. An iron 
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pot or two, a deal table, a dresser with some wooden 
mugs upon it, and two or three wooden stools, were 
about all the outer room contained ; and a very tiny 
room inside held the family bed. In this room there 
was also a small table carefully draped with a white 
cloth and decorated with paper flowers and two or 
three coarse earthenware figures. The foremost and 
largest of these was a figure, of a woman holding a 
little child in her arms. 

This figure represented Mary, the mother of Jesus ; 
and the little table, which Bridget called an " altar," 
was draped and decorated to do her honour : and here 
every morning and night Bridget and Patsy said their 
prayers ; for Bridget taught her boy what she herself 
believed — ^that our Saviour is too great, too high, too 
holy for sinners to come to him in prayer, but that 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, who is with him in heaven, 
is good and pitiful, and that she can hear their 
prayers, and that she will plead with him to have 
mercy on them. 

You are surprised at this — ^you are shocked, I see. 
You say, or you want to say, how the whole Bible 
teaches us that God only can hear prayer; and how 
any one who reads the New Testament must know 
that Jesus is the friend of sinners, never refusing to. 
receive them, always ready to hear their cry and to 
do them good. How could these people be so foolish, 
so wicked, as to turn from him and pray to one who 
is not God ? 

Ah ! my young friends, Bridget had no New Testa- 
ment, and if she had had one she could not have read 
it or understood it. Hardly any one about her had 
read the Bible at all or knew anything of it; and so 
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though they believed, as we do, in one God, the 
Creator of all things, and though they said, " Our 
Father," and the Apostles' Creed, yet they prayed 
most of all to Mary, the mother of Jesus, and they 
knelt before the little images of her which they kept 
in their houses : and as they had been taught them- 
selves they taught their children after them. 

And so when Bridget looked out towards the rocky 
headlands that bore so willingly the ceaseless beating 
of the Atlantic, and yet fell short of being a perfect 
shelter to the sandy shore, and thought how she, too, 
who bore the burden of rough work and hard fare 
that her child might be saved from too pressing want 
and too early toil, must fail him perhaps in his greatest 
need, her brave, true heart had never yet been com- 
forted with the thought that He who once held little 
children in his arms would willingly shelter both her 
and the child she toiled for, and let no evil thing 
come near their souls for ever. 

No ; Bridget worked on without this knowledge, 
and did her brave, rough, ignorant best, patiently and 
cheerfully for the most part. 



CHAPTER III. 



pat's first service. 



The family for whom little Pat's services were re- 
quired were strangers in Ballymara, and had come 
from a greater distance than most of the people who 
visited that lonely spot. 

The important arrival so early in the summer ex- 
cited a good deal of interest among the natives, and 
many were the surmises as to who the visitors were 
and where they had come from. 

" Strangers, there's no doubt, by their speech," said 
the simple folk. " And they must have come a long 
journey — maybe from Dublin, or very like from En- 
gland, or it might be from France, for even their 
servants had as high English as you'd wish to hear." 
But all agreed that she was a " pleasant-spoken lady, 
and free with her money," and that she and her family 
were heartily welcome. 

The fact was that Mrs. Frazer's own residence was 
in a part of our islands where cold, sharp winds are 
felt a good deal during the early part of the summer ; 
and as she had previously lived for some years in a 
hot climate, she found these months trying, not only 
to herself, but also to her little Indian-born girl Daisy. 
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Besides which she was beginning to feel very anxious 
about her orphan niece, Nannie Weston, a slender, 
growing girl, who showed some signs of delicacy of 
the lungs. 

So having heard some report of the health-giving 
purity of the air at Ballymara, and its freedom from 
the harsh east winds, which were her special dread, 
she set off without further delay for this out-of-the- 
way spot, intending to remain there until the advanc- 
ing summer had driven the enemy from her own 
home. 

Having arrived there, after a drive of a very uncer- 
tain number of miles from the nearest railway station, 
she was somewhat dismayed to find what very rough 
accommodation was the best the place afforded ; but 
like an easy-going, good-tempered lady as she was, she 
determined to make the best of things, and not to 
allow trifling inconveniences to be turned by fretful- 
ness into real troubles. Her servants caught the in- 
fection of her contented humour. Helped no doubt by 
the perpetual laughter of the sea, the cheerful bright- 
ness of the cliffs and sands, and the exhilarating nature 
of the pure air, they grew merry over the make-shifts 
which they were obliged to substitute for the neat 
appointments of the house they had come from. 

Mrs. Frazer, indeed, would have been comforted for 
far more serious inconveniences by observing that 
Nannie's troublesome cough had ceased from the time 
they had arrived at the railway station, and by find- 
ing herself and her charges in an atmosphere where 
every breath they drew seemed to have a healing 
instead of an irritating effect upon the breathing 
organs. 
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Nannie Weston had once had her home upon an- 
other part of this fair western coast. At twelve years 
old there had come upon her life the one dark cloud 
that is heavy enough to make all life's morning gray. 
At that age she had lost both her parents. And now 
at fifteen years, in stature small and slender, she was 
in mind thoughtful and woman-like beyond her years. 

When she had come to her aunt's home, a quiet 
little orphan of twelve years, the only other child in 
the household was the little three-year-old Daisy, just 
come from India with her mother ; and Nannie, who 
of late had been accustomed to wait not only on her- 
self, but also on her invalid mother, seemed in com- 
parison with this little petted fairy quite a grown-up 
person. Thus from the beginning her aunt treated 
her very much as if she were already a woman. 
" My niece is such a sensible girl," Mrs. Frazer would 
say to her friends, " and so good, she does not need 
looking after. I can leave her to herself, feeling sure 
she will do right ; indeed, she can manage herself, and 
Daisy too, better than I can." For, to tell the truth, Mrs. 
Frazer was too easy-going and indolent to control effi- 
ciently even her own little child, and Daisy at three years 
old was as self-willed and imperious as she was pretty 
and attractive. Such as she was, however, Nannie's 
lonely young heart, needing so sorely an object for its 
love, turned at once to the pretty child, and a friend- 
ship was established between them which resulted in 
good to both. To play with little Daisy, to amuse 
and to teach her, proved to be an occupation of suffi- 
cient interest to turn the thoughts of the yoimg orphan 
from her own grief. She soon developed a peculiar 
gift of easy and pleasant explanations of anything she 
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had herself learned, as well as a tact and patience that 
marked her out as a natural teacher of little children. 
And from her Daisy, who had hitherto stoutly resisted 
all attempts at direct instruction, at first half- consented 
to receive her first lessons, and by degrees began to 
claim them as a right. 

But though Nannie had been happy enough to be 
thus adopted as an elder sister into a refined and 
gentle family circle, and though she had found in her 
aunt an affectionate and indulgent guardian, whose 
k .ndness she returned with a warm, grateful love ; yet 
long after her friends had thought her comforted, she 
had in secret wept for the old home, as only orphans 
weep. She had dreamed often that she was there again, 
dreamed that all her loss and grief had been a dream ; 
and a faint remembrance of her joy at finding it so 
had remained with her through all the next day. So 
now that she was once more ijx a place where there 
was much to remind her of her old home, she felt a 
real satisfaction at being there. 

Among the primitive people of the place she felt at 
home at once. They were different from any people 
she had seen lately ; but she had known such in her 
childhood, and had forgotten none of their ways. 
Their courteous, affectionate manners, their exaggerated 
and sometimes almost poetic fashion of speech, the 
peculiar dress of the women, their frequent laughter 
and their ready tears — she remembered all well. 
Their uncouth English, made up as it was of the En- 
glish of three hundred years ago, mixed with words 
and phrases borrowed from another tongue and adap- 
tations of the foreign idiom, was still so familiar to 
her that during the first few hours after their arrival 
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she was several times called upon to interpret it to 
her aunt's servants ; and, '* Please, Miss Nannie, would 
you be so good as to come and tell me what this 
woman says ? '' or, " Please, miss, I can't make them 
understand me at all," were requests so frequently re- 
peated as to become a standing joke in the family. 
It seemed so odd that Nannie, who you would have 
said spoke just the same kind of English as her aunt 
and cousin, was always intelligible to the natives of 
Balljrmara, while the rest of the household, especially 
the servants, were to them as strangers and foreigners. 

And that was the reason why, when Pat, under the 
guardianship of Mrs. Murphy, had been brought to 
make his terms with Mrs. Frazer's confidential maid, 
and to learn of her what were the duties which would 
be required of him, Nannie was very soon requested 
to come and see whether she could make anything of 
this stupid boy. 

Following a hint from Mrs. Murphy, Pat had pulled 
oif his cap ; and when Nannie came upon the scene, 
he was standing with it in his hand, the expression of 
his face growing each moment more hopelessly stupid, 
as he responded to the maid's instructions with an 
occasional, " Yes, sure," and, " Why not ? " which were 
certain indications that he did not understand what 
was said to him. And when Nannie saw him stand- 
ing there bareheaded and barefooted, and evidently 
wofuUy perplexed, her heart went out to him, as it 
did to everything small and slight and young which 
appealed to her for help of any kind. 

At the first sound of her voice a change came over 
his countenance like a sun-burst upon a gray land- 
scape, dispelling at once the impression that the 
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child was but half-witted; and he raised his eyes 
with an appealing, trustful glance, that went straight 
to her heart. That look did it. Nannie's good-will 
was never hard to win ; and the small, lithe figure, 
the soft, childish face, and the deep gray eyes full of 
that queer mixture of fun and pathos that she remem- 
bered so well, won her so completely that she became 
his friend and patron at once and for ever. 

When the explanations and arrangements were 
completed, a hearty, " Long life to your honour," ex- 
pressed Pat's thanks to his gentle interpreter; and 
Mrs. Murphy, dropping a courtesy, added the wish of 
a happy marriage. And so they departed ; not, how- 
ever, before Pat had caught sight of a certain win- 
some little bit c^ childish beauty which took his 
heart captive more than anything he had ever seen 
before. 

And Nannie looked after them, busily forming girl- 
ish projects for befriending her new proUge, Thus it 
happened that our little Pat, returning to his mother 
after arrangements to her highly satisfactory, brought 
her the report that they all "spoke so strange," he 
was "hard set" to understand them, until Miss Nannie 
came to him, and he could understand her easy enough; 
for though she had " the speech of a lady," it was not 
that of a strange lady, but such as he had heard be- 
fore. He added, with much enthusiasm, that little 
Miss Daisy was the most beautiful little creature he 
had ever set eyes on : yellow-haired, with skin as 
white as milk, eyes like the flax-flower, and cheeks 
Kke the pink wild-rose. He was delighted at the 
prosp^t of taking her for her daily ride. He would 
be as careful of her as if she were made of wax, for he 
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loved " to be looking at her." She was handsomer 
than the pictures in the chapel ; — for these were the 
sole specimens of art that Pat had ever seen. In his 
dim, untaught way, the boy loved beautiful things, 
and was touched by beautiful thoughts. He had that 
in him that imder more favourable circumstances 
might have made him a poet or an rtist ; but as it is, 
he is not likely to be either. 

The duties for which he had just been engaged 
were not very heavy. Besides keeping a watch over 
the young ladies* donkeys, and leading them to and 
from their pasture, he was to remain in attendance 
during the morning ride ; for though their maid would 
always go with them, yet it is well known that don- 
keys who have not been early trained to the light and 
honourable work of carrying young ladies, are apt at 
best to have eccentric notions of what is expected of 
them in that position, and it often requires much seri- 
ous exhortation to induce them to act as young ladies* 
donkeys should. This exhortation Pat must apply; for 
all were agreed that, judging from the specimens they 
had heard since their arrival, no western Irish donkey 
would understand any advice that any of their party 
could address to him. Nannie, with all her linguistic 
ability, could scarcely be expected to produce anything 
like the sounds with which the natives urged those 
beasts to their duty. He was also to hold himself in 
readiness to do errands whenever it might be required 
of him. 

For these services he was to be paid three shillings 
a week — liberal wages in that place for a child's work. 
Mrs. Murphy, indeed, had asked it for him, fully ex- 
pecting that a less sum would be agreed upon, for it 
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had not occurred to her that any one would conclude 
a bargain at the first offer. 

Bridget's face grew radiant when she h ard the 
terms. It seemed like the beginning of the prosperity 
she hoped for for her boy. True, he must leave off 
his attendance at school during the summer months, 
but she was resolved he should make up for it by 
punctual attendance in winter; for Bridget had a pro- 
found respect for learning. Her son must not grow 
up untaught, unlettered, as she had done, fit only to 
work as a beast of burden. He should be a good 
scholar. He should have " high English." He should 
read and write. If it were possible, he should have a 
trade, perhaps even a farm, some day ; but at least 
he must acquire knowledge enough so to get his liv- 
ing that he should be well fed, and well clothed, and 
live respected among his neighbours. Further than 
that — ah, further than that, what did she know ? 
She had heard of a life beyond this life, and she fully 
believed in it ; but the thought of it was surrounded 
with terrors too dark and dreadful to allow her mind 
to dwell upon. Here indeed her toil ani* foresight 
must altogether fail her boy. Here her care must fall 
short, as the arms of rock fell short of meeting round 
the bay. She knew not yet of the everlasting arms. 
Alas ! poor anxious mother ! 

The donkey rides proved a great success. The 
weather was perfection, and during those warm, bright 
mornings the two girls visited every spot of beauty 
or interest within a circuit of three or four miles. 
Little Pat proved an excellent guide. He now for the 
first time found out that the surroundings of his home 
were such as to excite the interest and admiration of 
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strangers, and he began to feel a pride in exhibiting 
them. 

One day he would take the young ladies along the 
whole length of the sandy beach, until it came to an 
end at the mouth of a salmon river, where they stopped 
for awhile to watch the fishing. On another, they 
went for a ride along the beautiful cliffs, whose feet 
were washed by the sea, and their summits covered 
with short grass and cushion-like tufts of sea-pink. 
Here the great objects of interest were the giant arches 
and pillars of rock detached from the main cliif, and 
standing out by themselves in the blue dancing water. 
Sometimes these rocks were covered with sea-birds of 
various kinds, whose cries and motions gave animation 
to the lonely scene. Sometimes a little fleet of red- 
billed puffins, sitting in easy grace upon the water, 
would float quietly by, rising and falling upon the 
swell of the sea. And Pat told the young ladies how 
these birds made their nests in the deepest crevices of 
the rock, lining them with dried sea- weed, and hatch- 
ing in each nest a single egg; and how, when they could 
not find a natural cranny d^ep and dark enough for 
safety to the precious nursling, they would sometimes 
take forcible possession of a rabbit-burrow, or if that 
was not at hand, they would dig with their own strong 
bills a horizontal hole in the soft crumbling soil on the 
top of the outer cliffs, so deep that a man's arm could 
scarcely reach the egg deposited at the 'end of it; 
and how the male bird was sometimes so intent upon 
his work of digging, that he might be surprised and 
taken prisoner by the hand, though he is wary en6ugh 
at other times. 

And all the time they heard, as they went along, 
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the muffled thunder of the great ocean playing the 
organ for ever m the caves beneath their feet. And 
every day the girls returned from their rides with 
fresher colour and keener appetite, until Nannie de- 
clared that she began to feel as strong as a young 
pony; and Mrs. Frazer, as she looked at her, was 
pleased with the result of her timely move. 

As for Pat, it was so delightful to him to find some 
one to whom he could give lively pleasure by simply 
telling about things long familiar to himself, that in 
his efforts to be agreeable he improved rapidly in his 
English, and soon foxmd no difficulty in comprehend- 
ing the speech of the strangers. This, however, was 
by no means the only thing he learned in those days ; 
for Nannie Weston, in that charmingly easy way she 
had, imparted to him many pieces of information, 
which, having opened his mind to the thought that 
there were deeply interesting things in earth and 
heaven of which he had never dreamed, awakened in 
him a desire for knowledge which did not again slumber. 

Those were indeed wonderful days for Pat, growing 
days, such as come sometimes in a late spring, when 
buds unfold in a few hours, and the long-checked 
growth advances with amazing rapidity. He lost 
nothing by the few weeks' withdrawal from the school, 
which had hitherto been so distasteful to him, for he 
was gaining that which was to make his school-going 
for the future a very different thing from what it had 
been before. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES. 

Wealth brings its responsibilities and its burdens. 
Now that our friend Pat could earn money by his 
own exertions, propriety required that he should begin 
to wear shoes, at least on Sundays. So his very first 
earnings were devoted by his mother to the purchase 
of a pair stout and hard and heavy enough to meet 
her ideas of durability. And as such a pair of shoes, 
worn only on full-dress occasions, are expected to 
last for some years, they were prudently got several 
sizes too large for his growing feet. Now shoes like 
these must be, to a boy who has never worn them 
before, very much what a heavy drag is to a young 
untrained horse; but the consciousness of being 
smartly dressed supports people under many discom- 
forts, especially if the inconvenient additions to one's 
wardrobe be in any way a token of approaching 
manhood. 

So Pat accepted with fortitude the burden of his 
prosperity, and with his new shoes in a high state of 
polish, and his hair wonderfully oiled, he made his 
way to chapel one Siuiday morning, trying to look 
as if there were nothing the matter with his feet. 
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The sharp eyes of his female neighbours, however, 
did not fail to notice his new acquisition, and he 
was at once congratulated and playfully bantered by 
some of the good-natured women with whom his 
mother stopped to speak. 

All this was very satisfactory ; but the afternoon 
came on, and, as was usual, working folk from all the 
country round, all dressed in their Sunday clothes, 
gathered upon the beach, and upon the grassy slopes 
that overlooked it — the old people sitting about in 
groups chatting pleasantly together, while the young 
men and boys engaged in games upon the sands.. 

Pat did not now feel quite as sociably disposed as 
he usually did on these holiday occasions. It was all 
very well, he thought, to go smartly dressed to chapel; 
but to play hurly with shoes on was more than flesh 
and blood could bear. So although he knew the young 
ladies would not want their donkeys on Siuiday, he 
yet bethought himself of going to their lodge to in- 
quire whether he could be of service to them in any 
way. 

In his secret soul he was not unwilling to show 
himself to them in his new bravery ; and besides he 
wanted to see how they would be dressed on Sundays. 
So fresh and dainty as they were every day, he thought 
their Sunday best must be worth looking at. 

So with a blush upon his cheek, and a certain 
shyness in his dark gray eyes, he presented himself 
at the open door, just in time to hear Daisy's voice 
pleading in tones which showed that tears were not 
far off — " Do please let me take it. I can carry it 
myself quite well ; do let me." 

Now Pat had a firm conviction that whoever was 

(804) 3 
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put to inconvenience Miss Daisy should always be 
allowed to have anything she cried for, or rather 
that so pretty a child should never have cause to cry 
at all ; and he felt indignant with any one who cotild 
resist her tearful entreaties. 

" There's my nice Pat ! he won't be cross to me," 
cried the child, catching sight of him at that moment ; 
and she ran to meet him. She was trying to clasp 
in her pretty arms a box which was certainly much 
too large for her to carry far, and the violet eyes 
which she raised appealingly to the face of her chosen 
champion were bedewed with tears. 

" Who's cross to you, acushla ? " he asked, gazing 
admiringly at the little beauty. 

" Cousin Nannie, and mamma, and every one. No 
one is kind to me," she murmured pathetically. 

"Begorra and that's a shame — it is so. What is 
it you want, agra ? and I'll do it for you, and you 
won't crjr." 

"Pat, what funny words you say; what futiny 
names you call me," cried the child with a musical 
little laugh — she was a very April day in her moods — 
but yi^y're not unkind names, Pat." 

j's no one could call you any name but what's 
Daisy," he said, blushing a little, for he 
had been caught tripping in his English. 
Pat, I'll tell you what I want." (This was 
said very confidentially ; she had come close up to 
him, and was looking earnestly into his face.) " We're 
going to sit out somewhere — mamma and Nannie and 
I. And I want to bring my Scripture bricks that 
papa gave me for my very own — and I always have 
them on Sunday; but Nannie says she can't carry 
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them for me, because she's got other things to carry, 
and mamma won't let me carry them myself. Pat, 
will you carry them for me ? Won't you be kind 
to me ? " 

" Acushla, sure I'd Carry everything you want, and 
yotirself along with it, from this to Dublin, if you 
wished ! " said poor Pat in a burst of enthusiasm ; and 
he meant it, too, at the moment, for the little beauty 
had laid siege to him artfully. 

Daisy confided the box into his hands, and just at 
that moment Nannie Weston, laden with a rug, a 
folding-chair, and a large book — preparations for 
camping out for the afternoon — made her appearance 
on the scene. 

" Pat is . going to carry my bricks for me," an- 
noimced Daisy, with the air of a strategist who has 
gained a point. 

" But, Daisy, your bricks will be of no use to you 
unless you can have a nice flat place like a table to 
spread them out on ; and we are going to sit in the 
sand-hillocks, you know, where the pretty flowers are. 
Indeed you had better leave your bricks at home; they 
will get lost perhaps." 

" Is it a flat place in the sand-hillocks you want. 
Miss Nannie ? Sure I'll take ye to the place where 
the quality eats their dinner when there's a picnic. 
It's as flat as any table, and the flowers blooming all 
aroxmd that would delight your heart. And I'll show 
you larks' nests in the bents. Miss Nannie. — Will I 
carry them things for you, miss ? " he added, for he 
had embarked in Daisy's cause, and was resolved that 
his little princess should be gratified in her whitn, 

" Mamma," cried Daisy, as Mrs. Frazer came out to 
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them, "mayn't I have my bricks if Pat will carry 
them for me ? " 

" You persistent little worry," she answered, smiling 
in her easy-going way, " I suppose you must have 
them. — * Where there's a will there's a way,' you see," 
she added in a low tone to her niece. She rather 
admired the persistency of her child, for she herself 
could rarely carry out a purpose in the face of diffi- 
culties and opposition. 

Daisy, darting triumphant glances at her cousin, 
drew close to the side of her young champion, thus 
signifying her intention of makmg him her companion 
for the walk — a preference which so delighted him 
that he almost forgot both the dignity and the incon- 
venience of his new shoes. He insisted, however, on 
relieving the other ladies of their burdens to the 
utmost of his power. 

The place to which they turned their steps was a 
lonely common of considerable extent just above the 
beach, where the sandy soil had formed a wilderness 
of fantastic hillocks. Those nearest the beach were 
covered only with bents, but farther inland there was 
a close fine growth of short grass, interspersed with 
patches of various kinds of wild flowers. Yellow 
trefoil, wild thyme, and other blooms which flourish 
in a sandy soil — these, together with the fact that 
in some one of the numerous basins and hollows 
among the hillocks you could find shelter from any 
wind that blew, formed the chief attraction of the 
place. 

Arrived at the spot of which Pat had enumerated 
the advantages, the folding-chair was set up in the 
shade for Mrs. Frazer's use ; and Nannie, spreading the 
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rug at her feet, established herself thereon, and be- 
took herself to her book. She had another book in 
reserve, to read for Daisy when that young lady 
should desire entertainment and instruction; but at 
present the child, engaged in gathering wild flowers 
and searching for larks' nests under the escort of her 
devoted Pat, was still bearing herself in a somewhat 
lofty manner towards her cousin. 

When she had had enough of these pleasures, Pat 
reminded her of the box which he had brought for 
her to the camping-ground. He was rather curious 
to see what was the toy for the possession of which 
she had contended so valiantly ; while she, once the 
victory was gained, had almost forgotten the prize. 

" Oh ! my Sunday bricks. Yes, I will show them 
to you, Pat," she said patronizingly ; " but you must 
help me to put them together, you know. I don't 
want to ask Nannie." 

" I would if I could, Miss Daisy ; but I never saw 
the like before," he answered good-humouredly ; and 
he watched with interest while Daisy tumbled the 
contents of her box out upon the ground, and with 
a look of grave study on her pretty face set about 
arranging them. 

It was a kind of toy which I am sure you have 
often seen. A number of cubes had a portion of a 
different picture pasted on each one of their six sides, 
so that six whole pictures could be formed from one 
set of cubes ; and to lay them together in such a way 
as to get a complete picture was a task of sufficient 
interest to be performed again and again with pleasure. 
As the pictures were all of Scripture subjects, these 
blocks were reserved for a Sunday toy ; and Nannie 
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had often found them useful in quickening her little 
pupil's interest in the Bible stories she had to tell her, 
as well as in providing employment for restless little 
hands — a matter which all intelligent teachers of 
young children know to be of importance. 

Pat watched with interest and admiration while 
the confused heap of bricks took shape and finally 
showed a perfect copy of the picture which Daisy had 
spread before her as a model. The subject of it was 
the angel coming to bring glad tidings to the shepherds 
of Bethlehem. 

The stories connected with all the pictures were 
familiar enough to Daisy now ; but to poor little 
untaught Pat all was new. 

" That is an angel ; I know by his wings and the 
beautiful face of him. Do you know what he is 
saying to them men, Miss Daisy ? " 

" Oh, don't you know ? Those are * the shepherds 
watched their flocks by night, all seated on the 
ground/ " 

" Sure they are so. Don't I see the sheep lying 
about them on the ground ? but I never heard tell 
about them shepherds, miss. What did the angel 
. say to them ? " 

" Oh, you great dunce, not to know that. — Nannie, 
Pat doesn't know about * the shepherds watched their 
flocks by night, all seated on the ground/ Isn't he 
a dunce for such a big boy ? " 

" My love, you mustn't be rude," said Mrs. Frazer, 
looking up from her book for a moment. 

But Nannie laid hers aside and came forward to 
where the two children were engaged with the pictures. 
She had been so interested in her own reading that 
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she had not noticed what they were about until thus 
appealed to by Daisy. Now the thought occurred to 
her that here at last was an opportunity that she had 
often wished for, of imparting to Pat some of the 
knowledge which was so very precious to herself. 
She knew how defective, and in many respects false, 
was the religious teaching which these people received; 
for in her old home she had often heard the matter 
spoken of and mourned over. 

It had never occurred to her to use pictures for 
the instruction of this bright little fellow of eleven 
years, as she would certainly have used them to teach 
an infant child ; but she now availed herself gladly of 
the interest which he showed in this picture, and the 
questions he asked regarding it. 

Seating herself beside the children, she told the 
story simply and distinctly, laying a special stress on 
the " glad tidings of great joy, which shall be to you 
and to all people." 

Pat listened with the earnest attention which all 
intelligent children give to a new story, or, for the 
matter of that, to one well known. Whenever the 
name of Jesus was uttered he bowed his head as he 
had been taught to do. The name itself was not new 
to him ; but there was something new in the tone in 
which Nannie spoke of him as one who might bq 
reached at all times by sinners* prayers — as a friend 
in whose presence she was not afraid. 

She then went on to the other pictures, touching 
but slightly upon the subjects of some of them ; for, 
young as she was, her experience with Daisy had 
shown her the wisdom of imparting this kind of 
knowledge by " here a little and there a little." But she 
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reserved to the last that picture of pictures, that story 
of stories for all little children, and for all to whom 
little children are dear. Daisy called it her " think- 
when-I-read-that-sweet-story-of-old picture," for she 
always named these pictures from the hymns she 
was in the habit of associating with them. It was 
the well known subject — well known to you at least 
from earliest childhood — of Jesus taking little chil- 
dren in his arms and blessing them. 

One incident in this narrative especially impressed 
little Pat's shrewd and quick-reasoning mmd, and he 
questioned Nannie about it in a way that showed her 
something of what was in his thoughts. It was that 
those who stood around Jesus — saints though they 
were, friends who listened to him and loved him — 
had bidden the mothers to keep their little children 
away ; and that Jesus himself had bidden them come 
near — Jesus himself, not Mary his mother — had taken 
them in his arms with words of welcoming love. 

Anxious to impress those words on the mind of the 
child who now heard them for the first time, the 
young teacher got Daisy to repeat them more than 
once ; and as she repeated them Pat turned his deep, 
thoughtful eyes upon her, and seemed to be mentally 
saying them after her. 

Two minutes later the boy was in full cry after 
a rabbit, uttering wild shouts in the ardour of the 
chase. People who know little of children might 
have thought that the lesson was lost, that the new 
and beautiful story was to him as though he had 
never heard it ; but it was lost no more than the seed 
is lost that is hidden in the ground for awhile. 

Nannie had experience enough not to be dis- 
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couraged at the sudden relaxing of the strained 
attention; for though she did not understand the 
philosophy of it, she had seen it before, and she was 
so far satisfied with the result of her first lesson. 
It did not occur to . her, however, that to her had 
been given angels' work that day. To her it had 
been given to speak the " Fear not," and " the glad 
tidings" spoken once by angels to shepherds in the 
field, echoing since then through ages and generations, 
over land and sea. And as she spoke them once 
again in homely English words to two little children 
on this far western shore, angels might have seen it 
and rejoiced. 

That evening, long after the holiday-keepers had 
gone home, Pat, sitting by his mother in the long 
summer twilight, tried to tell her of the beautiful 
pictures he had seen and the histories which they 
illustrated. And Bridget listened, only half compre- 
hending, for already Pat's stock of English words and 
phrases was getting beyond what she could readily 
follow ; and though the boy could speak in her Gaelic 
tongue the thoughts that came to him in that language, 
he could not fluently translate what had been told to 
him in English. She was glad, however, to know 
that he had been pleased with what he had seen and 
heard, and proud to perceive that he was learning 
something every day. 



CHAPTER V. 



PARTING GUESTS. 



And so the warm, bright summer days went by, with 
their ever-lengthening daylight, until one evening the 
sun set in the most northerly point that he ever 
reaches in these regions, and bonfires blazed in all 
the country round in honour of midsummer eve ; and 
Pat and his young companions feasted and made 
merry, and played at time-honoured games, and danced 
round their fire, and finally ran across the embers, as 
they had done every midsummer eve since they could 
remember. 

And after that the days began to shorten, and the 
sunsets to get back again to the place where sea and 
sky meet on the Ballymara folk's horizon, and where 
they see the autumn sun sink red and glowing into 
the water. 

And all too soon the time came round for the re- 
turn of Mrs. Frazer's party to their own home. Poor 
little Pat's heart sank within him as the day drew 
near, for he had by this time grown warmly attached 
to both his young ladies. And yet he could not have 
told you why it was that he felt he should miss them 
so sorely. Little boys who have far more command 
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of EngUsh than he had often find it hard to explain 
why they are very glad or very sorry, though they 
know well enough which they are. And so this poor 
little fellow was quite aware of a sense of loneliness 
and heart-sinking, and a blinding rush of tears, when- 
ever he thought of the coming separation from his 
new friends ; but he did not tell himself that though 
during his short life he had met with a good deal of 
real kindness among his simple neighbours, though he 
had received from them many a word and act of hearty 
good- will, for which he was not ungrateful, he had 
never before met with kindness joined to refined and 
gentle manners such as had won his whole heart now, 
and that when his young ladies were gone he would 
meet with it no more. He did not clearly see that 
for some weeks his intercourse with Miss Nannie 
Weston had been to him all that books, and teachers, 
and works of art, and the conversation of wise people 
are to the children of the rich ; and now that she was 
going away, it was as if the only chink through which 
the light of knowledge could reach him was about to 
be shut up. He only knew that he was very sad at 
the thought of parting, and that sometimes he could 
have wished these friends had never come at all, to 
leave him at their home-going so lonely and so little 
contented with the life that used to be gay and happy 
enough for him. 

And when the last donkey-ride had been taken, 
ajid Miss Weston, a far rosier and plumper young lady 
than she had been ten weeks ago, presented him with 
half-a-crown as a pai-ting gift from herself, the little 
fellow felt that he could not exchange it for anything 
the Ballymara shops had ever contained ; and so he 
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got a hole driUed in the com, and for many a long 
day after he wore it round his neck. 

The next day, amid many blessings and wishes for 
a safe journey, the whole party drove away in the 
early morning sunshine. And as they passed through 
the village, the baker and the butcher, and the woman 
who had supplied them with milk — every one, in 
fact, who had had any dealings with them, and some 
people who had none — came out to their doors to 
wave a farewell, and to shout, " God send ye safe 
home !" and some added, " and bring ye back to us 
another year;" while curs of every degree barked 
furiously, and laughing, bare-footed children ran along 
in the dust-cloud raised by the wheels, and clamoured 
for halfpence. For it is thus that Ballymara speeds 
its parting guests. 

But our Pat was not among the children who ran 
after the carriage. He stood upon a fence and watched 
it disappear ; and when he could see it no longer, he 
returned to his mother's cabin and had a good cry. 
And Bridget cried with him, partly from sympathy 
with the grief of her child, and partly because she 
considered some tears at parting to be a fitting token 
of respect and good- will to the family whose clothes 
she had washed for some weeks past. But little boys, 
grieve they never so deeply, soon come to a point 
where tears will flow no longer ; and to this rule little 
Pat was by no means an exception. 

So, having had his cry out, our young friend began 
to cast about him for some more interesting way of 
passing the time that now threatened to hang heavy on 
his hands. The school was closed for vacation ; but 
his newly-awakened desire for knowledge naturally 
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turned his thoughts towards school work, and he 
pored over his class reading-book until he not only- 
made considerable progress in the art of reading, but 
his fresh young memory quickly stored up every scrap 
of information contained in its pages. And finding that 
he could now read one book easily, he began to practise 
the art on every piece of printed matter he could lay 
hands on, until one day there arrived for him in the post- 
office a brand new book sent him by Nannie Weston. 

It was a book of Old Testament history simply 
narrated ; and very eagerly did this bright little lad, 
whose keen imagination had never been fed with a 
multitude of story-books, follow the ever-fresh and 
ever-fascinating histories of the days of old, until the 
noble portraits of Abraham and Joseph, of Moses and 
Samuel and David, became as familiar to him as they 
are to children who have been told about them from 
their infancy. 

Some months afterwards, Nannie sent him a copy 
of the New Testament. By this time he was able to 
read any English book without difficulty, and he read 
this one by the firelight on winter evenings with a 
widely- varying degree of interest in the different parts. 
The Epistles he understood not at all, and he read 
them only because he had no idea of treating any 
book otherwise than by reading it straight through 
from the title-page to " finis." The discourses and 
parables in the Gospels he read with a certain enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful words, and a kind of dim per- 
ception that there was in them a teaching which he 
did not grasp ; while the narrative parts of the Gospels 
and the Acts attracted him more than anything he 
had ever met with before. 
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He was especially delighted when he came upon 
those scenes in the Gospels of which he had first 
heard from the lips of Nannie Weston, illustrated by 
little Daisy's picture-blocks. As he read them now 
by the flickering fire-light, that bright summer day 
came back to him : the warm sunshine, the scent of 
the wild thyme, the song of the lark, the beautiful 
child eager to display her treasured pictures, the slender 
figure and soft voice of the gentle girl who explained 
them — all were inseparably connected in his mind 
with the histories he then heard for the first time. 

Often during those evenings he read aloud for his 
mother ; and whether she imderstood or not, she was 
filled with admiration for her son's scholarship. In- 
deed, it was when she heard him read with ease words 
which were strange to her that her pride and satis- 
faction knew no bounds, and her hopes ran high as to 
what this remarkable child might yet become. But 
when the English was easy and the matter simple, her 
interest was aroused in the book itself, and her heart 
was touched by what she heard. Especially was this 
the case when he came to the scene which had so im- 
pressed himself — the passage beginning, "And they 
brought young children to Jesus." 

Seeing how intently she was trying to follow the 
passage, he gave her in her own tongue a somewhat 
poor translation of the gracious words of Jesus. 

" Happy mothers !" she exclaimed, while tears over- 
flowed her eyelids — " happy, happy toothers, to see 
their children there!' And ever after that, when she 
bowed her head at the name of Jesus, some dim 
thought came to her of graciousness and pity and 
love. Nevertheless she still prayed before the image 
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of Mary, beseeching her to plead with him for sin- 
ners. 

You must have patience with Bridget, my young 
friends, and with those who ate like her* People do 
not learn all in a day. 

Long before this book came into his hands Pat had 
returned to his school ; and his punctual attendance 
there, his diligence, and rapid progress, had already 
attracted the notice of the master, who soon began to 
reckon him among his most promising pupils. And 
one day, towards the end of the winter, he pointed 
him out to the parish priest as a child who was likely 
to become an assistant-teacher, if only he could be 
left long enough at school. 

The priest, looking in the direction indicated, 
noticed a slender, rapidly-growing boy, with a some- 
what intellectual -looking face and thoughtful eyes, 
fixed intently on the work before him. • Having called 
the boy, he put to him a few suitable questions ; and 
finding Pat's answers satisfactory, inquired his age, 
and remarked that it was time he should be prepared 
for confirmation. Then, with the customary word of 
blessing, he dismissed him to his place. 

A few days after, the reverend gentleman, meeting 
Bridget on the road, sent her into a state of rapturous 
delight by telling her that he had heard a good report 
of her son's diligence at his school, and that he hoped 
she Would allow the boy to continue his attendance 
until they had made a good scholar of him , adding, 
that after a few years his services as an assistant- 
teacher would begin to be remunerative. 

It was a favourable moment to suggest this to her. 
The past summer had been long, bright, and pros- 
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perous beyond the average. Warm weather had 
lasted from April into the late autumn. A brisk suc- 
cession of sea-side visitors had filled the bathing lodges 
during the whole season, and kept her busy almost 
night and day for several months; so that by the 
time the rough wmds and rams of winter had brought 
her a season of comparative rest, she was able to enjoy 
it with a snug sense of bemg safe from want. Not 
only had she stored an unusually plentiful crop from 
her little garden, and built up against the end wall of 
her hut a supply of peats sufficient to last for many 
months, but the old stocking which served her for a 
savings-bank was heavy with goodly silver coins, the 
wages of long, laborious days. Pat too had been sup- 
plied out of his own earnings with clothes, in which 
such liberal allowance had been made for growth that 
no more need be spent on that matter for a couple of 
years to come ; and for herself, she had the little all 
she needed. Yes, Bridget's heart was glad. Her 
Patsy should be a scholar ; he should become a teacher, 
perhaps, — perhaps even a priest. Why not? such 
things had been. Might not God so bless the dutiful 
child, the widow's son ? Might it not be that he had 
sent her all that profitable work and blessed her crop 
for this ? She would not cease to work hard and to 
live sparingly, so that for many years to come her boy 
should have no need to work for hire. The contents 
of the stocking, and all that she might be enabled to 
add to it, should go to advance his prospects. All ? 
No, not quite all. Something must be reserved against 
a time when she should need no longer even the poor 
fare and coarse clothing that sufficed her now — enough 
to give her decent burial, and something, too, to make 
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less terrible her entrance into that other life. She 
had been content with a hard lot here, and had walked 
in rough ways cheerfully ; but beyond — oh, beyond, 
in that awful darkness ! — something must be done to 
make things easier ; and Bridget believed that money 
could do this. 



(804) 



CHAPTER VI. 



FATHER JOHN. 



The winter which followed that plentiful ingathering 
was wet and stormy, and the bad weather lasted 
miusually long. The bright, mild days of March and 
April, often so enjoyable on that coast, did not visit 
it at all that year, and the people waited long for 
weather which should favour their sowing and plant- 
ing. 

One day during that waiting-time, the Reverend 
John Barry, parish priest of Ballymara, driving along 
the road in his gig, pulled up at the door of Bridget's 
cabin, and called to her to come out. 

He was a man of much real kindness of heart, and 
he had an earnest desire to do his duty, according to 
his view of it, towards those who in all matters of 
religion looked to him as their only teacher ; but he 
had a great dignity to keep up, and he was accus- 
tomed to speak to his parishioners with a tone of 
authority to which they submitted without a question. 
What he told them they believed, and they would 
have accounted it a sin to doubt it or to ask for a 
reason. 

When Bridget came out in answer to his call, she 
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courtesied low, and said, "Welcome, kindly father." 
To which he replied, "God bless you, child." He 
was probably about the same age as Bridget, but the 
oldest people in the parish addressed him as " Father." 

He then went on to tell Bridget that he intended 
during the next few weeks to hold certain classes for 
the instruction of children about to be confirmed, and 
that he wished her son should attend. He desired 
also that, as the day of confirmation approached, she 
should pay particular attention to the child, seeing 
that he daily repeated certain prayers with due regu- 
larity, watching that he did not play with bad boys, 
or indeed that he did not play very much at all, and 
as much as possible keeping him from all temptation 
to sin. She was even to avoid contradicting him, 
lest he should be tempted to be undutiful to her in 
thought if not in word or deed. 

Bridget, courtesying again, promised to observe all 
these instructions; she had heard them before ad- 
dressed publicly to all the mothers of the congrega- 
tion, but she was pleased that she and her child 
should thus receive special notice from one for whom 
she had a very great reverence. Seeing that he lin- 
gered still, she ventured to say a word in praise of 
her child, mentioning specially what a beautiful reader 
he had become during the last few months. 

" What does he read for you ? " inquired the priest. 

Bridget brought out Pat's well-thumbed library, 
consisting of the two books which Miss Weston had 
sent him and those which he had got at school; a 
strong odour of peat smoke pervaded them all. 

" Where did he get this ?" asked the priest, taking 
up the Testament. 
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Bridget told him, and added that the child had 
read parts of it for her, and that it was a beautiful, 
blessed book. 

" No doubt," he said, " no doubt of it ; but, my 
good child, we do not put the Holy Scriptures into 
the hands of children ; this book is for the priests, 
the teachers of the people. The Church tells you all 
that it is good for you to know, and great mischief 
comes from ignorant persons prying into what is too 
holy for them; it leads to pride and disobedience. 
See here, child," he said, as he put the book in his 
pocket, "you may tell your son that I am keeping his 
book for him until he is wise enough to know the 
right use of it." 

"You know best, father," said Bridget somewhat 
regretfully, " but I'm thinking the child wiU fret." 

" Let him fret, then ; but if he presumes to murmur, 
you must chastise him. When he is old enough to 
know what mischief comes of 'prying into holy books, 
he will thank me for my care of his soul, and you for 
the stripes with which you chastise his disobedient 
spirit. Good-day, child ; God bless you." 

And so this spiritual father departed, taking with 
him poor little Pat's treasure. He was not at heart a 
harsh man; but he knew that the reading of the 
Scriptures had led people to doubt the truth of much 
that the Romish Church teaches, and to cast off their 
obedience to many things which she requires of them. 
And he really believed that such doubts were their 
ruin, and that there was no safety for the ignorant 
but in blind submission to their religious teachers. 

Bridget was right in supposing that Pat would fret 
at the loss of his book, but she was not prepared for 
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the burst of passionate tears which followed on his 
discovery of it, nor for his indignant assertion that 
Father John had no right to meddle with his pro- 
perty. 

" Whist, agra," she said soothingly. " Sure the 
holy man knows best. Don't commit a sin, mo lanaf,* 
complaining of what he does for your good. Sure 
'twas a holy book, asthore, and too good for the likes 
of us, that doesn't know the difference. Whist, now, 
when your mother bids you, mo weenoch." -f- 

But Pat sobbed on, and his words were so rebellious 
that she was fairly frightened. 

" Whist, now," she said more urgently. " Sure 
you're committing sin, and, may the Lord forgive me, 
I can't find it in my heart to beat you, for you're all 
I have. Whist, mavourneen, and don't bring a curse 
on your own mother, that's too tender-hearted to 
switch the skin off you, as she'd be right to do." 

Thus exhorted, the child subdued his indignant weep- 
ing, and Bridget, still further softened by this docility, 
put her arms round him, and said soothingly, — 

" Whisper here, Patsy ; never fear but when you'll 
be a fine scholar entirely, and able to understand 
the difierence, you'll get back the book. Didn't 
Father John say he was only keeping it for you ? 
And sure they're all telling me you're like to be a 
good scholar; didn't the schoolmaster, and even the 
priest himself, say it to me ? And if it's for seven 
years. Patsy, your mother will keep you, and never 
ask you to do a ha'p'orth, only to mind your book 
until you'll be a teacher in the school. And more than 
that, mo lanaf, — there's a thought in my heart for 

* My child. f My little cliild; baby. 
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you, but I can't tell you what it is for a while ; only 
if your mother is ever able to do what is in her heart, 
you'll be yet that nothing will be dark to you, mo 
bouehal."* 

The storm was over now, and the boy listened with 
interest to his mother's more immediate plans for him, 
not troubling himself much, however, about the re- 
moter matter as to which she dropped such mysterious 
hints. 

And Father John never knew of the little t-empest 
of rebellion against his authority that had passed 
through the child's soul, for he was docile enough 
during the season of preparation for the approaching 
rite, Repeating readily the catechism and forms of 
prayer which were required of him, and listening 
quietly to the homilies and exhortations with which 
his spiritual instructor tried to make a right impres- 
sion on the minds of the young people under his care. 
Father John did not know either that though he had 
taken away the book which he believed to be danger- 
ous, there still remained in little Pat's mind a living 
seed which that book had sown there — a seed of such 
healthy and vigorous growth that it was even now 
making its way through all the instructions with 
which he overlaid it. 

For Father John's idea of making a right impres- 
sion at such a time was to place before these imag- 
inative and excitable boys and girls such a picture 
of the penalties of sin as to produce among them a 
gasping, white-lipped panic of abject terror — a panic 
which he then endeavoured to soothe by pointing out 
to them that in an humble submission to the Church's 

* My boy. 
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teaching, a diligent repeating of certain forms of 
prayer, and a faithful performing of such rites as 
were enjoined, the penitent might at length find a 
place of pardon and of safety. 

There were children among his hearers who in 
consequence of these exhortations dreamed frightful 
dreams, from which they awoke at midnight with 
terrified palpitations, and they dreaded to be alone 
for a moment ; but our Pat, though he listened to the 
same instructions, knew no such unwholesome fears, 
for deeper than all the impressions he received from 
them, there remained in his mind the thought of 
gracious hands stretched out to bless, of encircling 
arms all-powerful to protect, of a welcoming voice 
which had said, " Suffer little children to come unto 

The special instructions were concluded, the day 
of confirmation came and passed, and the children's 
minds, released from that painful tension, quickly 
recovered from their terrors, and were not much re- 
strained by their recollection of them. But little Pat 
never quite forgot a loving trustfulness in a Saviour- 
God, whose heart is toward the children of men. 



CHAPTER VII. 



RAINY DAYS. 



Well was it for those who, like Bridget Ryan, had, 
during the long warm summer that was past, made 
provision for less prosperous times, for such times 
followed quickly and lingered long about the home of 
our little friend. And now throughout the long Jime 
days the wind blew roughly from the boisterous west, 
and the dark rack came up between the headlands, 
and heavy cold rain drenched the fields almost con- 
tinually from seed-time until harvest. 

Few visitors came to Ballymara during those be- 
clouded summer months, when the wet weather seemed 
all the drearier for the long daylight, and those who 
came left again quickly. 

Bridget added nothing to her store that season, and 
had she not been so rigidly self-denying she must 
have diminished it even in the summer time. But she 
was determined that nothing short of the want of 
necessary food should induce her to trespass on the 
money which she had devoted to her son's advance- 
ment in this life and her own needs in another ; so if 
the earnings of this summer and harvest would not 
suffice to supply her with the daily cup of tea which 
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was all her idea of creature comfort, she would go 
without it, as she had done many a day before in her 
hardy, temperate life. 

The worst was that when her own little har- 
vest time came round the crop she stored was not 
only smaller than usual, but it was of so poor a 
quality that it would not by itself give them whole- 
some or sufficient food, and she soon perceived that in 
order to keep her growing boy in health and vigour 
something must be expended upon sounder and stronger 
nourishment than could be had from wet potatoes. 
There were fathers and mothers less prosperous or 
less thrifty than she was, who had no means of get- 
ting anything better, and as the weary months wore 
on, feebleness and sickness and many deaths among 
the aged and the very young were almost sure to 
result from such poor living. But Bridget would 
not, for any consideration of his future welfare, ex- 
pose her one treasure to this present danger. 

With somewhat gloomy forebodings she ripped open 
the primitive purse in which she had carefully stitched 
up the sparings of her prosperous season. She had a 
strong impression that such stores once encroached 
upon for ordinary household uses were rarely replen- 
ished, and often melted all too quickly away. It was 
therefore with some heaviness of heart that she took 
out what she believed would be sufficient for their 
winter wants, and stitching up the bag again, re- 
turned it to its hiding-place among the thatch of 
her cabin. 

She then proceeded at once to the village shop, and 
there bargained for such quantity of meal and flour 
as she considered necessary to supplement the wet 
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potatoes, until the time when her next earnings might 
be expected to come in. 

Refusing herself, with an almost heroic firmness, 
the luxury of even one ounce of tea, she resolutely 
dropped into her bosom the change which was handed 
to her. It was for Patsy's sake, she told herself, and 
the sacrifice made her happy. Now, instead of feel- 
ing sorrowful over her expenditure, she thought how 
thankful she ought to be that she was thus enabled 
to avert from her home the suffering which she feared 
must come to many of her neighbours ; and she hoped 
that God in his great goodness might yet give her the 
means of carrying out the objects for which she had 
so toiled and spared. 

So coarse bread, with milk from the farm, and 
occasional dishes of shell-fish from the beach, supple- 
mented the produce of the garden, and nourished this 
hardy pair during a long and gloomy winter. 

And Pat grew and throve to his mother's full satis- 
faction, and progressed at his school until he became 
a very favourite pupil indeed. 

But alas for Ballymara, and alas for many another 
lonely spot on that fair coast ! that wet, cold summer 
was but the first of a succession of such seasons, a run 
of bad years, as they say there, where the second or 
third brings even the most thrifty and prosperous to 
a hand-to-hand struggle with starvation. 

A time came to Bridget when, with all her toil and 
self-denial, she saw her only child reduced at last to 
get his daily meals from the produce of her sodden 
and impoverished little garden. 

He was then a healthy boy of fifteen years, with 
legs and arms extending a long way beyond the now 
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well-mended clothes which his mother had bought for 
him in that good season. 

It was spring-time again, and hopeful people were 
once more looking for a drier season and a better 
harvest than they had known for the last three years; 
but harvest was yet many months distant, and Bridget's 
hoard was already exhausted. The last of it had gone 
to buy a pair of shoes for Pat. It was only the 
second he had ever had, for the first memorable pair 
had lasted until now ; but having for so long a time 
worn shoes on Sundays, it would be a great indignity 
far a lad of his age now to appear without them. 
Bridget could not bear that her boy should be so 
humiliated ; rather than that she would endeavour to 
sustain his growing frame on the poor food which in 
any case he must come to before long. 

For herself, she had now for many months ceased 
to consume any of the better nourishment which until 
now she had managed to provide for the lad. She 
saw what was coming, and by accepting it sooner for 
herself she could stave it off a little longer for her 
child. She was now, indeed, like the headland stretch- 
ing out to meet the Atlantic storms. 

Only that great arm of rock was none the worse 
for the angry waves that smote upon it, and Bridget 
was losing strength daily. A dizziness and aching of 
the head and limbs, and a continual weary listless- 
ness, distressed her more and more. 

She had hardly ever been ill in her life, and these 
strange sensations alarmed her seriously. She began 
at times to think of herself as one who was not long 
for life. How terrible this thought was to her only 
those can imagine who know the gloomy belief in 
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It was now a recognized thing among the neigh- 
bours that Pat was to gain a livelihood by teaching, 
and so they ceased to urge his mother to put him to 
field work. Had they known or even surmised what 
high hopes she had once cherished for her boy, they 
would no doubt have been moved to indignation at 
the pride and presumption of one whose place was so 
lowly ; but Bridget had kept her own counsel. No 
one had even suspected her ambition, and no one 
envied the boy his poorly-paid task of teaching to 
noisy urchins their A, B, C. 

To Bridget this appointment seemed a step once 
more in the desired direction. When things had come 
to the worst, she told herself, they had begun to mend. 
The season promised well, Pat's earnings should from 
henceforth keep him clad as became his new position, 
and she would again spare her own for the old object. 

Thus renewed hopes were stirring within her as on 
the evening of the last Saturday in March she stood 
for a moment at the door of her cabin watching a red 
unclouded sun sink down into the open sea. 

She had returned home somewhat sooner than usual, 
for they had finished planting Tim Murphy's potato- 
field, and it was too late to begin another piece of 
work on the farm that night. But there were yet 
some busy hours before her in preparing seed for her 
own little plot, which some neighbours had promised 
to dig up for her on the following day. 

Pat joined her as she stood watching the sunset, 
and he turned his eyes in the same direction^ 

"Wouldn't you 'most believe you'd hear the sea 
fizzing up about him ?" he said as the fiery ball 
touched the surface of the water. 
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" Whist, you fool," she retorted, laughing, however, 
at the conceit ; " you'll never be respectful if you talk 
such foolishness ; and 'tisn't standing here waiting for 
the sea to boil that'll cut the skillanes* against to- 
morrow. Come in and help me, Patsy/* 

They went in, and the two sat down upon the 
earthen floor and worked away in silence until the 
fading light was still farther obscured by the figure 
of a man standing in the doorway, who greeted them 
with the customary salutation, " God save all here." 

He spoke in Irish, and Bridget, rising to receive her 
visitor, answered in the same tongue, " And you also ;" 
while Pat welcomed him rapturously, for there was a 
warm friendship between him and this man. 

The visitor then inquired whether he might lodge 
there for the night, to which Bridget answered, " Yes, 
and heartily welcome." 

Any cabin in the country was liable to be thus 
turned into an inn by passing travellers ; and had the 
man been a stranger he might just as readily have 
asked and received entertainment. But Michael Kelly 
was no stranger to any one within a circuit of many 
miles, for he was a kind of wandering trader in 
various kinds of wares. A peddler perhaps I should 
call him, for that seemed to be on the whole his 
favourite pursuit; but the fact was people never knew 
what trade he would be occupied with on his next 
appearance among them ; and whether he would turn 
up as a piper, a dancing-master, an interpreter of 
tongues, a guide to travellers, a bone-setter, a veterinary 
surgeon, or a general handy man, was a matter of 
frequent speculation and occasional wagers among his 

* Potatoes cut in pieces for setting. 
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acquaintance. Restless and eccentric, he was regarded, 
and perhaps rightly, as something of a genius, while 
his almost unbounded good nature made him a general 
favourite. Undoubtedly he was a man of superior 
intelligence, and, thanks partly to his wanderings, of 
superior knowledge to most of those with whom he 
associated. He possessed the somewhat rare art of 
reading and writing in the Irish language, and his 
great delight was to impart the knowledge of it to 
persons who used that language in their daily speech. 

He was in fact a good deal of an enthusiast for this 
ancient tongue, and he held it unfitting that persons 
to whom it was the only thoroughly familiar speech 
should have all their book learning, and even their 
religious instruction, offered to them in the stranger 
accents of the modem English. Thus he added to his 
other callings the business of an amateur teacher of 
readmg. 

This indeed was the secret of his special friendship 
for our Pat. The boy was one of his most promising 
pupils, for the difficulty of sharing with his beloved 
mother any of the pleasure that he himself now got 
from books had made him long to be able to read to 
her something that should not fall uncomprehended 
on her ear. And this visit from Michael Kelly was 
a specially welcome one from the fact that on the last 
occasion they had met Michael had promised to procure 
him an Irish Testament for his own use. Scarcely 
had he seated himself therefore within the cabin when 
Pat asked him whether he had brought the book. 

Answering only with a nod, Michael at once joined 
his entertainers in the work they had in hand, insist- 
ing that it should be got through with before any 
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refreshment was prepared for him. With his very- 
active assistance this was soon accomplished, and 
Michael, who always carried his provisions with him, 
proceeded to make himself a cup of tea, inviting his 
hostess to join him in this now long-untasted luxury. 

When the meal was concluded, Pat, with eager 
delight, hastened to pile upon the fire pieces of dried 
furze and bracken — anything, in fact, that might make 
a blaze by which he could examine his new book — and 
soon he was delighting his eccentric teacher by his 
intelligent and expressive reading from its pages. 

Bridget, warmed and comforted by that most re- 
freshing of all stimulants, a much-needed cup of tea, 
had for this evening lost the sensation of languor 
which had of late oppressed her, and she brightened 
into a very keen interest at the prospect of hearing 
familiar words read out of a printed book. 

But only those who have observed the effect of 
scenes from the Gospels read for the first time to 
persons to whom some of the truths of Christianity 
are known will believe the emotion shown by this 
listener as the reading went on. She fell upon her 
knees, she wept for joy, she uttered exclamations of 
praise and thanksgiving.* Much of this no doubt was 
due to her highly emotional and very demonstrative 
nature. Such expressions of feeling even on slight 
occasions were too common to cause any surprise in 
those who heard her. But when the fire was burned 
out and the reading concluded for the night, she asked 
for the book, and placed it in her bosom, remarking 
as she did so that she was thankful to the Lord that 
they had at last got a blessed book so plain in its 

* A fact. 
(804) 5 
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meaning that Father John could never object to it, 
for even the like of her could not misunderstand it. 

A queer little smile played about the lips of Michael 
Kelly as he replied, — 

" True enough ; Father John can't find a word to say 
against that, so you needn't trouble the good gentle- 
man to tell him anything about it, as you have no 
doubt that the book is good to read." 

Pat, glancing at Michael, caught the expression of 
his face, and only partly understood it. 

Next morning Bridget was stirring early, anxious 
to have all in readiness, so that the freely-given labour 
of her kind neighbours might be made as short and 
easy as possible. 

The gladsome sea, dancing aiid sparkling in the 
early sunlight, looked scarcely more hopeful than was 
her spirit, relieved at last from the depression and 
anxiety of the past dreary months. 

Michael Kelly, awaking from his sleep upon the 
earthen floor of the outer room, heard her voice out- 
side singing snatches of an Irish song. 

" You are gay this morning," he said to her as she 
entered the cottage with the sunlight still upon her face. 

"It's the blessed sun," she answered, carrying on 
the conversation as it had been started in her mother- 
tongue — " it's the blessed sun that was gone from us 
for so long, and the goodness of the Lord that has 
given it back to us. May the Lord forgive me, — I 
had such a bad belief I thought I'd never see the sun 
again." 

" True for you, Mrs. Ryan," he answered thought- 
fully ; " only for the bad belief we have we'd never 
be down-hearted, I'm thinking." 
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So Bridget went off to milk Jim Murphy's cows, 
singing gaily as she passed with unshod feet through 
the dewy grass. 

They assembled early at the chapel — a congrega- 
tion whose hearts, like Bridget's, were made glad by 
the blessed sun, yet finding little expression for their 
thankfulness in any intelligible words, for to them 
the prayers of the Church were not so much a drawing 
near of men's souls to God for their own comfort and 
good as a homage due to him which they might not 
refuse. Indeed it was not regarded as of consequence 
that the people should even know what were the 
words spoken; and thus Latin — once the one literary 
language of Western Christendom, and the most widely 
understood of all — has been kept up by the Church 
of Rome in the most solemn parts of her ritual until 
this day, when it is no longer " understanded of the 
people " in any part of the earth. 

And after the service some half-dozen young men 
came and dug Bridget's garden before adjourning to 
the beach for their Sunday rest and recreation. They 
-would not have worked for hire on Sunday, but they 
considered it the fittest day to dig a widow's garden. 
There had been some demur as to whether this free 
service should still be done for Bridget, now that her 
son was almost old enough to do the work by him- 
self ; bui the voices of the more generous prevailed, 
and it was decided that for this year at least they 
would not discontinue the old kind custom, rendering 
no doubt in this act of kindness and helpfulness 
towards their fellow-man a more true and acceptable 
service to the heavenly Father than were those vain 
repetitions which they believed would please him. 
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In the evening there was more reading, for Bridget 
had not only purchased a candle, that it might be 
carried on with greater ease, but she had invited two 
or three neighbours to come and listen to the beautiful 
book, and also no doubt to admire her Patsy's latest 
accomplishment. 



CHAPTER IX. 



PRIESTLY COUNSEL. 



Long before the sun was up next morning Michael 
Kelly had gone his ways to a distant fair, there to 
purchase certain wares which he should sell again in 
some green comer of the land where the hares and 
foxes had never yet been startled by the most distant 
whistle of a steam-engine. 

Some hours later, Pat, starting betimes for his two- 
mile walk to the school, where he should to-day enter 
upon his duties as a paid assistant, met on the way 
the grave and dignified person of Father John Barry 
himself. 

Cap in hand, as in duty bound, Pat saluted his 
priest ; but that reverend gentleman, turning upon his 
steps, signified his intention of walking along the road 
beside him — a flattering attention truly to a boy who 
had been but just appointed to the very lowest possible 
rung on the ladder whereby a free-school pupil may 
climb to be a teacher. 

"Did you happen to see Michael Kelly lately?" 
inquired the priest in a careless tone, so careless indeed 
that our shrewd friend Pat knew at once that there 
was a motive for the question which his interrogator 
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wished to conceal — a knowledge which immediately 
put him on his guard as to how much he should dis- 
close — so he answered without the least hesitation, — 

" He was at the chapel yesterday, sir. He said he 
was to go away this morning early.** 

And here I may as well warn you that if ever you 
have any dealings either with my Pat or with any of 
his relations, you need never try to get information 
from them by pretending you don't particularly want 
it. There is no use whatever in trying to look 
innocent or to talk as if there were nothing behind 
what you are saying, for they will beat you at that 
though you may have practised it from your infancy. 
Look innocent ! Bless you, the lamb-like innocence 
of a western Irish boy when he doesn't want to " let 
on," his hopeless stupidity when he doesn't choose to 
understand, is a picture for a painter to study. 

The priest, taking a side glance at the face of his 
companion, resolved to change his tactics. 

" Oh, so the early bird has flown, has he? I wanted 
some trifles that he might have got for me. No great 
matter though." Then looking full at Pat : " Where 
did he stop last night ?" 

Directly questioned by his priest, Pat would have 
feared to give any but a direct answer. Had an 
unwelcome question been put by any other person, I 
am sorry to say he might have evaded it untruthfully, 
for he saw no harm in so doing. Poor lad ! we must 
not be hard on him ; he had not been otherwise 
taught. If yow were so to prevaricate you would be 
without excuse. Now, however, he answered, — 

*' He stopped with us." 

" Child," said the priest, speaking gravely, though 
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not with the crushing severity which he sometimes 
used to offenders, " why didn't you tell me that at 
first ? It's a bad sign of a boy when he tries to con- 
ceal anything from his priest/^ 

" Sure I said nothing, father, but what was true. 
Why would I wish to deceive your reverence ?" 

Yet the boy's eyes fell uneasily under the searching 
gaze that was bent upon him. 

Father John was in a difficulty. Reverend fathers 
have their difficulties as well as other people. He 
was accustomed to read people's thoughts, and his 
shrewdness and penetration in that matter was one of 
the secrets of his power. It was therefore evident to 
him that connected with this visit of Michael Kelly 
there was something touching which the lad was more 
or less distinctly conscious that his priest would not 
approve. 

Of this man's influence he had a great dread, for he 
regarded him as one upon whom the Church had but 
a slight and uncertain hold. There was about him a 
disposition to think and act for himself in matters in 
which Father John believed he should have submitted 
himself to spiritual direction. Such a disposition 
made his influence highly undesirable, and the rever- 
end father dreaded especially that any of the more 
thoughtful members of his flock should be exposed to 
it, the more so as no one could say that the man was 
not an orthodox Catholic. Had he been a professed 
Protestant he would have been less to be feared, for 
then the priest could have openly warned the flock 
against his opinions. Had he been an apostate he 
might have publicly denounced him, cursed him, and 
enjoined the faithful to shun him. But as it was 
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there was no assignable reason for forbidding inter- 
course with him, for his life was blameless, and he 
kept himseK clear of Church censures by attending 
, mass regularly, and making a formal confession once 
or twice a year. 

Father John was anxious above all to secure Pat 
from the dangers of such companionship, for he had a 
real regard for the boy, and was proud of his diligence 
and success. He had noticed in him, too, a dutiful and 
reverent behaviour which led him to hope that the 
interesting lad would grow up to be a devoted son of 
the Church, useful for influencing the minds of the 
young in the same direction. But now here he was, 
not only in close communication with this undeclared 
heretic, but also as to that communication showing a 
most suspicious reserve. Reserve towards his spiritual 
father ! Was he indeed already learning the detest- 
able doctrine that it was needful to make confession 
only of such things as he himself believed to be sins, 
and that his own conscience was fit judge of what 
should be confessed — the doctrine with which all 
spiritual disobedience, almost all heresy, began ? This 
thing must be put a stop to ; but how ? 

John Barry believed that in his care for the souls 
of his spiritual children he was justified in inquiring 
into their most secret thoughts, in rebuking with the 
most crushing severity, in threatening with the most 
dreaded calamities, in chastising not only by Church 
censures and spiritual penalties, but by such interfer- 
ence in their temporal concerns as even the dullest 
souls must feel. Here, however, was no dull soul, but 
a pure young lad of a sensitive and intellectual nature. 
No Esau, ready to sell his highest privileges for a mess 
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of pottage, but one to whom the good which cannot 
be weighed or measured would ever be more than the 
material. Such a soul must be delicately dealt with. 
He would flatter the boy's innocent vanity, he would 
stir his intellectual ambition, he would warm his heart 
with praise, he would work upon his gratitude, his 
aflfections, his youthful, reverent piety. 

During a pause of a few moments this resolution 
was taken, and he proceeded to act upon it. 

" Child," he said solemnly, " you have always been 
a good child. May God and your guardian angel 
forbid that you should ever grieve or disappoint your 
spiritual father. It may be weak and over-indulgent 
to tell you so, but I cannot find it in my heart to hide 
from you that I have a great regard for you, Pat." 

" I humbly thank you, father," murmured the boy, 
his pulses quickening with the pleasure of receiving 
praise. 

" I have hopes for you, child. I have had my eye 
on you many a time when you never knew I was 
thinking of you. Ah, Pat, the silly flock little knows 
how the shepherd watches every sheep among them. 
I have watched you at your school diligent and 
obedient ; I have noticed you at your church more 
thoughtful and devout than others of your age ; and 
into my foolish heart there has come a hope that I 
fear to tell you, child, lest it should make you proud." 

He had touched him now. The flushed cheek, the 
kindling eye, the look, half glad, half bashful, of 
wondering inquiry, all told him that for this hour the 
boy was in his hands to turn him whither he would. 

" Ah, Pat, if pride were to get possession of you 
now, if disobedience were to creep into your heart, if 
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you were to set up a false and presumptuous inde- 
pendence, making laws for yourself to determine what 
is right and what is wrong, then indeed my hopes 
would be doomed to disappointment, like the hopes of 
many an over-fond father through the self-will of his 
favourite child. And the disappointed hopes are 
scourges to punish him for his partiality." 

Tears were in the gray eyes now, as with trembling 
lip the boy stammered : " I will always try to obey 
you, father. God knows I will." 

" May the blessed Mother give you grace to keep 
that promise. Child, if you will do this, if you will 
submit your inmost thoughts to the direction of those 
who have the care of your soul, if you will be constant 
and diligent in your religious duties, then indeed I 
may have reason to rejoice ; then my hopes may be ful- 
filled, and I may yet see the child of my care received 
into the bosom of our holy mother the Church." 

He looked to see what was the effect of this dis- 
closure, and he noticed that Pat was weeping — weep- 
ing with a new and strange emotion ; the lad himself 
could not have told whether it was joy or pain. 

" Child, this is a great ambition, but it need not be 
presumption even for such as you. Our holy mother 
does not scorn lowly birth. Her brightest smile and 
her closest embrace are won by many years of patient 
endeavour and by childlike submission to those she 
has set over you." 

" Sure that's but little to ask, father." 

" But little indeed considering the reward that is 
set before you. You must open your heart to me, 
child; you must have no hopes and no plans that you 
do not tell me ; you must do nothing, above all you 
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must read nothing, without consulting your priest. 
Unauthorized reading even of good books is a fruitful 
source of mischief to the young and ignorant." 

He paused, expecting that Pat would immediately 
acknowledge to having read the Scriptures under the 
tuition of Michael Kelly; but finding that the boy 
remained silent, he touched yet another key in the 
young soul, which seemed to answer to his practised 
hand like an instrument to the touch of a musician. 

" This submission will have a rich reward. I know, 
child, that you have the lust for knowledge, and I am 
not condemning it. If I bid you mortify that desire 
for the present, it is that it may in the future be more 
fully and safely gratified. If ever you are admitted 
into holy orders, it will then be your privilege to enter 
upon high and holy studies which might be your 
destruction if you were to pry into them now." 

Had Pat at this moment remembered the study 
which had occupied him for the last two evenings he 
would no doubt have spoken of it ; but the stirring of 
new hopes and the rush of strange emotion had driven 
the recollection of it from his mind, and so he answered 
in perfect good faith, — 

" I will read nothing, father, without your advice." 

The priest looked keenly at him. Was he then 
mistaken in supposing that Michael Kelly had been 
at his self -chosen work of teaching this boy to read in 
the famiUar language of his neighbours ? And if he 
was not mistaken, was it possible that Pat was still 
reserving something ? No ; his feelings had been too 
skilfully worked upon for any such reserve at this 
moment ; and if it was a case of the lad having in his 
excitement forgotten the matter, Father John could 
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afford to wait. With such a boy as Pat, as long at 
least as priestly influence was untampered with, he 
had an infallible means of coming at the truth. At 
present he did not choose to question any further. 
They had come to a place where Pat's road branched 
off from the highway — a convenient opportunity for 
bringing the interview to a dignified conclusion. 

" Our roads part here/' he said. " I am glad I met 
you this morning, child, and that we had this con- 
versation. Come to confession on Saturday next. You 
must make your confessions oftener for the future." 

Pat expressed his willingness to comply. But he 
had a question to ask before parting. Should he tell 
his mother of this conversation, and of the hopes he 
had been encouraged to harbour ? 

Father John considered for a moment. " Better 
not at present," he decided. " Let it be between you 
and me, my son." 

Then, instead of the formal blessing, spoken as care- 
lessly as an ordinary good-bye, he signed to Pat to kneel. 

In order to retain absolute control over this young 
mind the priest must surround himself with reverence 
and awe. He had condescended greatly in walking 
so far beside a boy like this. Kneeling to receive 
his blessing would be a wholesome antidote to any 
feeling of familiarity which might arise from such 
condescension. 

On his knees with bowed head the agitated boy 
received a solemn benediction ; and rising he sped on 
his way, his soul filled with a tumult of feelings 
which he would have been sorely puzzled to explain. 



CHAPTER X. 



FOREBODINGS. 



And Father John, pacing slowly along the highroad 
in the sunshine of that spring morning, was fairly- 
pleased with the beginning of his day's work ; for had 
he not been acting the part of a faithful shepherd 
towards one of the most interesting of his flock ? A 
promising young lamb had been in danger of straying 
into forbidden pastures ; but he by his watchfulness 
had got a timely crook about its leg, and he would 
not easily relinquish his hold. 

And why were these pastures forbidden ? Father 
John would have answered readily enough: "Forbidden 
because they are unsafe." And wherefore unsafe ? 
Pressed for an answer to this question, the reverend 
gentleman might have said that the reading of the 
Scriptures, unless when skilfully interpreted by the 
Church, had been proved to be unsafe ; for it was well 
known that a widespread and most disastrous revolt 
from the Church's teaching had resulted mainly from 
their diffusion, and that the reading of the uninter- 
preted Scripture by the simple was almost sure to 
lead to heresy more or less pronounced. 

You will no doubt find it strange that an earnest 
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and thoughtful man holding on the one hand that 
"all scripture is given by inspiration of God," and 
that it has been " written for our learning," and on 
the other that a questioning of his Church's teaching 
was likely to be the result of the uninterpreted read- 
ing of it, did not draw the very natural inference that 
therefore his Church was in error ; and yet it is a fact 
that many an earnest man has failed to come to this 
conclusion. 

He felt pretty confident that he was rescuing Pat 
from the threatened danger ; but influences which he 
did not count upon, and of which indeed he could 
scarcely have estimated the strength, were working 
the other way. 

Foremost among these was the hold which the 
spirit of the gospel teaching had already got upon 
the mind of the boy. Even in his childhood its first 
breathings into him had been stronger than all the 
terrors with which Rome seeks to drive souls to such 
refuge as she offers them ; and now for many months 
past, while he had been learning to read in the tongue 
whose sounds had long been familiar to him, the New 
Testament had of necessity been his text-book, since 
it was the only printed book which could readily be 
procured in that language ; and all unnoticed, faith 
and love had been so surely growing upon that food 
that sooner or later the truth must make him free. 

That evening when Bridget had prepared and set 
before her son his supper of potatoes and skimmed 
milk, he observed with dismay that she herself did 
not touch anything of the meagre fare which to his 
keen young appetite seemed tempting enough. 

She had no mind to eat, she replied when he urged 
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her. She felt chilly and weary, and thought she must 
have taken some cold. She would go to bed soon, for 
she had had a long day's work, and must begin again 
betimes to-morrow. 

" Thanks be to the Lord for that same," she added 
as she seated herself on a stool by the hearth, and 
leaned her head wearily against the wall. 

Pat quickly finished his supper. Then he went to 
the hearth and drew together the embers of the peat 
fire, fanning them into a flame that his mother might 
get warm, for he saw she was shivering. 

"God will bless the good son Patsy," she said, 
looking at him fondly, pleased with even this little 
token of care for her comfort. 

She spoke in her own Gaelic tongue. It came 
easier to her when she was weary, easier now perhaps 
during all that remained to her of life, for she felt 
to-night as if she must always be weary henceforth in 
this world. 

" It's for a good mother," he replied, answering her, 
as he always did, in the same language in which she 
spoke to him. 

" I thought to be a good mother to you, mavour- 
neen," she said with a ring of anguish in her tone ; 
" God knows I did my best." 

" What could you do more than you did ?" said Pat 
earnestly. 

His eyes had but lately opened to the fact that to 
keep a boy past fourteen years of age during all the 
late hard times decently clothed and sufficiently fed, 
without any help from himself, was a task which few 
women in his mother's position would have undertaken 
at all. He had just become conscious that it had been 
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accomplished only by unwearying care and rigid self- 
denial, and the knowledge had touched him greatly, 
the more so as he felt that he had hitherto received 
her care as a matter of course, and given for that 
more than common motherliness only the common 
love and duty of an unthinking child. This indeed 
was all that Bridget had required from him. No 
word had ever passed her lips which would lead him 
to believe that she thought herself entitled to more, 
and for any special tenderness that he had lately 
shown her she seemed to consider herself his debtor. 

" There was no more I could do for my son," she 
said after a pause ; " but I thought to do more, and I 
fear that now I never can. Ah ! Patsy, what was I 
to you, after all, but like the two arms out there — for 
ever stretching out about us, but never able to clasp 
us round." 

She wept a little when she had said this^ for the 
depression of a great weariness was upon her. Pat 
urged her to go to bed, seeing she needed rest so 
sorely. 

"No," she said; "I am getting warmed now. I 
will stay here for a while." 

Then she drew from her bosom the Irish Testament, 
which she had carried about with her all day. 

" Read, asthore," she said ; " that's the greatei^ 
comfort I have now." 

" What shall I read, mother ?" 

" Read about the little children ; that is the best 
of all to me." 

He read the passage slowly in the rough guttural 
language that fell so familiarly upon her ear, and 
while he read she fixed her tear-dimmed eyes with a 
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wistful gaze upon his face. When he had finished 
she said reverently, — 

" Patsy, I'm thinking that if the blessed Lord " — 
here she bowed her head — " got his arms about my 
son 'twould be no more like the two arms out there, 
that can never shelter us as they would ; nor like mme, 
that must soon grow old and weak ; but his almighty 
arms would keep your soul for ever. And, blessed be 
his holy name, he'll not refuse my son." 

" Mother," he answered half sadly, " I am not like 
them ; I am no little child now." 

" You are as innocent as a child, asthore, and you 
are my little child always. Bead more. Patsy ; it 
does me good." 

He had closed the book when he had finished the 
former passage, and he opened it now at random upon 
the seventh chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
Luke, and read about the woman who was a sinner 
weeping at the feet of Jesus. 

" Hear that now," she said when he had finished, 
" and no one there to go between them, or speak for 
her to him — only herself and him. Sure Father John 
would hardly hear confession from one like her ; and 
He never said a word against it — only, ' Thy sins are 
forgiven.' The Lord help me, — I'm dark and ignorant; 
but when I hear that Book it takes the fear out of 
me, for I can't believe that he'll refuse me. Sure the 
man that had nothmg to pay is myself ; for the purse 
is empty now, asthore, and I'm thinking I'll not be 
here long." 

Pat looked up with a scared white face. Never 
before had the thought been presented to him that he 
might at some near time be parted from his mother 
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by death. With what a wintry blast that thought 
now entered his soul let those tell who can remember 
an hour when a like one first came to themselves. 

Bridget saw his look of terror, and she hastened to 
comfort him. 

"Patsy, my boy," she said, "don't you be down- 
hearted like me. Maybe the good God that bid the 
blessed sun to shine for us after all those dark days 
would send me my health again. Don't cry, agra 
macree. I'll go to bed now, and maybe 111 wake in 
the morning strong and hearty." 

But Pat knew well that her former words had 
spoken the thought of her heart more than these, and 
he could not quickly shake off the recollection of them. 

The boy had a child's heart in him still, a heart 
that turned in all its need to seek his mother's cherish- 
ing. Hitherto he had known but childish griefs, and 
childishly he had lamented, and his mother had com- 
forted him. The little clouds soon wept themselves 
away under the sunshine of her love and care ; but 
to-night he had caught sight of a threatening storm- 
cloud, weighted with a more abiding woe, and he 
knew that when it should overspread his sky that 
sunshine should be withdrawn from him for ever. 

For some time after Bridget had gone to bed he sat 
over the embers, his bowed head resting in his hands, 
and his heart filled with a dull foreboding which had 
for the moment banished all recollection of the morn- 
ing's emotions. It was only as he was putting away 
on the shelf the book that had so cheered and com- 
forted his mother that he recalled his conversation 
with the priest, and remembered how he had promised 
to read no book without first taking his advice. Here 
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was a diflSculty already, for a misgiving came to him 
that he had even now been treading on forbidden 
ground. He remembered how the same book in 
English had once been pronounced too holy and 
mysterious for ignorant persons to read, and he 
coupled that recollection with Michael Kelly's hint 
that it were as well not to mention the matter to 
Father John. Yet how was he to refuse to his mother 
the one thing in which she appeared to take comfort, 
now especially, when the dread of losing her had 
provoked him to a deeper tenderness towards her 
than he was ever conscious of before ? 

Had Pat's been a habitually frank and straightfor- 
ward mind there would have been but two courses 
open to him. He should either repudiate and openly 
disobey the tyrannical rule which claimed to regulate 
his very thoughts, or, submitting himself to it unre- 
servedly, he should at once give up what he suspected 
to be forbidden. But his training had long taught 
him to satisfy his conscience with quibbles and small 
crookednesses — the natural resource of those who are 
oppressed by a spiritual tyranny. The priest had 
never forbidden him to read this book, for this was 
not the same, he told himself, as the English Testa- 
ment that he had long ago taken away from him ; and 
even though it were the same, that was three years 
ago, and what was forbidden then might well be per- 
mitted to him now. Besides, his promise had regard 
only to what he should thenceforward read, and before 
the promise was given he had become acquainted with 
the contents of this book. Moreover, reading it for 
his mother was different from reading it for his own 
pleasure. Surely he was bound to regard her wish 
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in the matter. True, she would never have required 
it of him had she suspected it to be forbidden by the 
Church ; but as long as she asked for it, it was his 
duty to obey her, and he persuaded himself that in so 
doing he was not guilty either of unfaithfulness to his 
promise or disobedience to his spiritual director. 

So he determined that he would trouble neither 
himself nor his mother with any farther misgivings, 
at least until next Saturday ; and he was even rather 
inclined to the opinion that unless specially questioned 
about the matter then, it would not be necessary to 
mention it in confession. 

Having made this resolve he went to bed, and all 
the varied emotions of that eventful day — ^the morn- 
ing's excitement, with its far-off, shadowy hopes ; the 
novelty of the day's duties; the evening's sudden fear, 
with the perplexities following — all were soon for- 
gotten in the dreamless sleep of a wearied but healthy 
boy. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ABSOLVO TE! 

Bridget awoke in the morning, not indeed strong 
and hearty as she had endeavoured to prophesy, but 
yet sufficiently refreshed to go about her ordinary 
work; and both on that day and the days which 
followed she went through it without complaining. 

She spoke no more to Pat of her forebodings, 
though each evening, when after having prepared his 
supper she sat down by the hearth to rest, her sense 
of bodily prostration was greater than it had been on 
the evening before. 

Had her only child been a daughter, at the age 
that Pat had now come to, the increasing weakness of 
the mother could hardly have escaped observation. 
But a boy, unless he has been taught by sad per- 
sonal experience, has little comprehension of any ill- 
ness that is not expressed either by severe pain or by 
utter inability to get through the customaiy routine 
of life. Pat would have been sorely troubled to see 
his mother in pain ; but as long as she uttered no 
complaint, and made a pretence of eating her meals, 
he did not see that anything unusual was the matter. 

He read to her each evening of that week, always 
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from the Gospels ; and each evening she was calmed 
and comforted, ever more and more attracted by the 
words of Him who draweth all men unto him, until at 
last the thought of him had so entirely won her 
heart, that in reverent love and childlike trustfulness 
she had lost all fear of the future, both for herself 
and for the son whom she felt she must soon leave. 
This, indeed, is but what faith has done for thousands, 
whose inward man has been renewed day by day, 
while the outward man was perishing. 

Not that Bridget ever questioned the teaching of 
the Church in which she had been trained ; she was 
too ignorant for such close reasoning at any time, and 
now she was far too ill and weak. If she had had 
any money she would still have given it willingly, 
that prayers might be said for her soul ; but having 
none, she believed that her sins would be forgiven 
freely, like the debt of him who had " nothing to 
pay." It was not her fault, she argued, that she was 
without money now; the Lord would never have 
desired her to let her only child want wholesome food. 
Thus, without any conscious revolt from Romish 
teaching, with its need for many mediators, the 
truer thought of God revealed to her in the gospel 
had released her soul from the terrors with which 
that teaching had held it bound. The entrance of 
God's word had given light — the truth had made 
her free. 

But when the day came round upon which Pat had 
been desired to make his confession, he found himself 
dreading that ordeal more than he had ever done 
before. From the time he had been confirmed until 
now, he had been in the habit, at regular intervals. 
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of making confession to his priest of such boyish sins 
as he was conscious of having committed since the 
last occasion of confessing. He had never hitherto 
felt any great reluctance to do this ; but now, poor 
lad, he had a secret — ^there was a matter about which 
he did not intend to speak if he could help it, and 
upon which he earnestly hoped he might not be ques- 
tioned — and innocent though that secret was, the 
thought of it oppressed him like a sin. 

Oh, the bitter bondage of the system which makes 
a man the keeper of one's conscience ! If his reading 
of the Scriptures should be found out and forbidden, 
then it must become a sin for him, though in itself it 
was innocent. And it was vain to hope that the 
subject could escape that practised questioning so 
skilled in bringing to light any thought that there 
was a special desire to hide. 

The parish priest of Ballymara, with his unusual 
penetration, his marvellous quickness in finding where 
there was any reserve in the mind of his penitent, was 
looked upon among his brethren as a peculiarly gifted 
confessor, one who was not likely, through dulness or 
a careless performing of his duty, to let matters of 
importance go unconfessed. What chance was there 
then that poor little Pat would be able to steer clear 
of his secret, seeing it was with a view to regulating 
his conduct in this very matter that the priest had 
bidden him to confession ? 

The lad's embarrassment, his evident anxiety to 
give answers that should not open a way for further 
questioning, determined the priest to know all. And 
in a few minutes he had drawn out the whole history 
of Pat's acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, be- 
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ginning with the day when his childish affections had 
first been attracted by what he had heard from the 
lips of Nannie Weston. 

With all his errors in the matter up to the date of 
their last interview the confessor dealt leniently, on 
the ground that he had erred in ignorance ; but for 
his want of candour on that occasion he rebuked him 
severely, while his attempt to evade the subject in 
confessioil was declared to be a sin for which there 
could be no pardon imtil he had testified his repent- 
ance by giving up into the hands of his priest the 
sacred volume that he had dared to meddle with, and 
taking a solemn vow that he would not again be 
guilty of such presumption. 

The boy's distress on having these conditions pre- 
scribed to him, and his imwillingness to comply with 
them, were so evident that the confessor thought it 
well to enforce them with a further threat. Should 
he fail to make his appearance on the following 
Monday morning at the priest's house, and give up 
into his hands the prohibited volume, his spiritual 
father would cause him to be dismissed from his post 
as monitor in the school — a dismissal which must 
seriously affect all his hopes of advancement in the 
path which seemed to be opening to him. 

So Pat left the confessional under the threat of 
what would be to him a very heavy penalty, and for 
the first time in his life he left it unabsolved. 

Unabsolved ! ah, young friends, you do not know 
what that means to such as he. Always until now 
his confessions had been met with a ready " Absolvo 
te ! " solemnly pronounced by the confessor ; and he 
had been taught to believe that these words conveyed 
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to him release from the guilt of his sins and the re- 
mission of all penalty. But now the priest had refused 
to pronounce his sins forgiven, and as long as this was 
so he must carry upon his conscience a terrible burden; 
he must go about under an impending doom that might 
descend upon him at any moment : for if he were to 
die in this state, what hope could there be for him in 
earth or heaven ? 

A short time ago, had Pat been refused absolution, 
he would have known no rest day or night until it 
was granted ; he would have accepted any conditions, 
he would have submitted to any penance, rather than 
remain under the Church's censure an hour longer 
than he could help. Now, however, though he greatly 
desired that that censure should be removed, though 
he winced painfully under the stern rebuke he had 
received, there was a thought working in him which 
at no distant day was to strike these fetters from his 
soul. In his native tongue, in the language which 
his mother had first spoken to him, he had read of 
One who said to penitent sinners, " Thy sins are for- 
given thee," and already the priest's " Absolvo te ! " 
seemed to him of less importance because of those 
homelier words. 

He was further comforted by the thought that that 
for which he had been refused forgiveness was in itself 
no sin at all ; he had a conviction, which he could not 
shake off, that in this matter he was not rebuked by 
the great Absolver. 

The priest knew instinctively that some notion had 
got hold of this boy which interfered with that abso- 
lute control that he was wont to exercise over the 
minds and consciences of his flock, and to repress 
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with a strong hand this incipient independence, to 
crush it before it conld grow up into impious, priest- 
defying rebellion, he believed to be an act of mercy to 
the young soul. For men who claim to be spiritual 
fathers rarely shrink from inflicting chastisement ; 
whatever be their errors, they do not incline to spare 
the rod. 

The threat of dismissal, therefore, was one which 
Pat could not afford to defy. He knew that the 
priest had influence enough to carry it out ; he knew 
also that he would do so if not promptly obeyed. 

The heaviness of his heart that evening kept him 
silent during supper-time ; and Bridget, racked with a 
severe cough, and oppressed with her increasing weak- 
ness, as well as with a strange sensation of distress 
about the breathing organs, was silent too. Neverthe- 
less before they went to bed she asked for a bit of 
" the book ; " and Pat seeing how her heart clung to it, 
and feeling himself, poor lad, the need of other occupa- 
tion than his gloomy thoughts, could not refuse it this 
once. The thing was in itself no sin, of that he felt 
sure; and for him, — he was already under the Church's 
ban, and until Monday morning he would have no 
opportunity of getting himself released from it. While 
they could they would enjoy the book that had already 
given them such sweet and gracious thoughts. 

But what a wonderful book it was for answering 
one's inmost thoughts! How it seemed to have a word 
for every hour of need ! 

That evening Pat read of the man who was bom 
blind, to whom Jesus gave sight. Some of what 
followed was not very clear to him, but as well as he 
could make it out, this man, by simply telling the 
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truth, in some way offended the rulers of his church, 
and they cast him out — ^they excommunicated him — 
and even his father and mother would not speak a 
word to help him, for they feared to share in that 
dreaded excommunication. The man was, indeed, in 
a sorrowful case ; yet the Saviour sought out this 
miserable man — this excommunicated, forsaken person 
— he spoke gracious words to him, he cheered and 
comforted him, he accepted his loving, reverent 
worship. 

Following on the events of that day, this revelation 
had in it something startling. Long after he had 
finished reading, after the light from the blazing bog- 
wood had died away, Pat sat silent with the book 
upon his knees gazing into the smouldering embers, 
thinking thoughts that positively frightened him, they 
were so new, so strange, so daring. 



CHAPTER XII. 



HASTENING TROUBLES. 



It came at last, the day which Bridget had so long 
foreseen. 

A week and a day after that morning upon which 
she had gone forth full of rekindled hope, rejoicing in 
the restored sunshine, she f oimd herself, after a restless 
and feverish night, utterly unable to set about the 
duties which she had performed so long — unfit even 
to rise from her bed. Her limbs were hot and feverish, 
her breathing was diflScult and painful, she was racked 
by a distressing cough, and she had but little strength 
left now to battle with the enemy that attacked her. 

At the hour when she usually rose, she awoke her 
son and told him, unwillingly enough, that he must 
this morning help Mrs. Murphy as best he could, for 
as for herself, she could not attempt it at all. 

Pat had never before seen his mother unable for 
her daily work, and he was seriously alarmed ; but 
the milking must be got through somehow, and Mrs. 
Murphy would expect to find the cows driven to the 
shed. So he hastened to the field where they were 
pastured just as the dew-drops were sparkling rainbow- 
^'oloured in the level rays of the rising sun. 
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Mrs. Murphy was much concerned to hear of the 
ilbiess of her faithful and long-tried assistant. Never 
before since Pat was born had she failed to come to 
her morning work. The early June sunshine and the 
frosty starlight mornings of December had alike seen 
her at her post; it must be a serious illness which 
could detain her now. 

Pat's unpractised hand could not be trusted for 
milking; he could only lighten Mrs. Murphy's burdens 
by performing such pieces of unskilled labour as 
driving the cows and carrying pails of milk to the 
dairy ; and when he had done all that was needed in 
this way she sent him home to his mother, having first 
given him some small comforts for the invalid's 
refreshment. 

The late disastrous seasons had brought hard times 
to Mrs. Murphy's own household, but she could still 
spare what she herself called " a dust o' tay an' a grain 
o' sugar" for the necessities of her trusty serving- 
woman, and she promised to drop in and see her as 
soon as she could get the milk set and the calves fed. 

The cup of tea was very welcome to Bridget. When 
Pat had prepared it for her, and arranged her bed in 
the way that gave most relief to her breathing, she 
bade him hasten away to his school. She felt easier 
now, she said, and could do very weU without him for 
a while. She was anxious that he should lose no 
opportunity and spare no efforts to advance himself in 
the calling he had chosen ; it might be that he should 
very soon have to do for himself entirely. 

Pat, remembering the only conditions on which he 
could hope to retain even the post he had already, 
took from a shelf at the foot of the bed the volume 
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which he had been required to give up on that 
morning. 

" What do you want with that ?" said Bridget, 
stretching out her hand. "Give it to me, asthore; I 
love to be looking at it." 

With an invalid's fancy she had set her heart upon 
having it near her; she drew all her comfort and 
, heart-cheer from what she knew of its contents : how 
was he to tell her that its possession was forbidden to 
them ? Perhaps this was the last comfort he could 
give her, and what a heart-break it would be to him 
for all his life to remember that he had refused it; 
and if this was true that she feared, if she was indeed 
about to leave him alone, what did dismissal matter to 
him, what could anything matter to him again, except 
to solace her last remaining hours ? We all feel so at 
such times as this, when death threatens to part us 
from the one we love most on earth. Pat put the 
book into his mother's feverish hand, and then with a 
rush of blinding tears fled hastily from the house. 

As for Bridget, in spite of her own pain and restless- 
ness, she had been during the past night and morning 
making plans for her son's future. If she should die 
— and she felt almost sure she should — she hoped some 
kind Christian woman would receive him into her 
house, and give him food in return for such services as 
he could do upon a farm outside of his school hours. 
Now that he was earning something in the school, this 
would enable him to hold on \mtil teaching should be 
a provision for him, and after that he must do the 
best he could for himself. She wished to speak of 
this matter to Mrs. Murphy, and that was one reason 
why she would not allow the boy to stay with her. 
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The order which Pat had received respecting his 
forbidden book was that he should bring it to the 
priest's house on Monday morning on his way to the 
school, and there, when he had given the required 
promise, his confessor would pronounce the absolution 
which on Saturday had been withheld. 

Now he dared not pass the house at all, and so he 
hastened to the school by a shorter way across the 
fields. He had some faint hope that thus the matter 
might escape the priest's memory, and so might lie 
over for a day or two, until the balance of life or 
death had been decided for his mother. Then if she 
should get better, he would tell her of the diflSculty 
and give up the book; if she should die, he cared not 
what he did. 

With this shadowy hope he got through the morn- 
ing's duties. But when the junior classes had gone out 
to play, and Pat was preparing to make diligent use 
of this hour for pursuing his own higher studies, there 
loomed in the doorway the tall figure of the black- 
coated cleric, his hand uplifted in the act of bestowing 
a general blessing upon the house, a blessing from 
which Pat felt instinctively that he was excluded. 

After making certain inquiries of the master, and 
examining entries in the day-book, the priest stood up 
and glanced round the room. Catching Pat's eye, he 
signified by a motion of his hand that it was his 
pleasure to speak with him. 

Inwardly trembling he approached, and with down- 
cast, quivering eyelids, stood in the dreaded presence. 

" I expected you at my house this morning," said 
the priest, fixing his dark eye sternly upon the 
trembling lad ; "how was it that you did not appear?" 
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There was a painful tightening about Pat's throat, 
making speech a difficulty to him, as he stammered 
out the first excuses that occurred to him. 

His mother was very ill; he had been detained 
attending to her ; he was so late in setting out that he 
was obliged to take the shortest way to the school, 
lest he should not be in time for his duties. 

The reverend gentleman was accustomed to have 
his wrath deprecated by excuses in which there was 
but small foundation of truth ; any one who tries to 
enforce an imquestioning submission to his will is 
liable to have such excuses offered to him. John 
Barry's custom was to receive them with contempt. 

"You were afraid you would be late at school!" he 
said severely. " Sufficient reason truly for disobeying 
7ae! But you know the consequences, you have been 
warned." 

Not another word was spoken: Father John bent his 
eyes again upon the paper in his hand; and Pat, feeling 
that the interview was over, slank back to his seat. 

Nothing of what passed had been overheard, for 
they stood apart from the other occupants of the room, 
and the priest spoke in the suppressed voice of one 
who has determined to give expression to his anger 
otherwise than in words. Before he left, some con- 
versation, carried on in the same low tone, passed 
between the priest and the schoolmaster. 

It was therefore no surprise to Pat when at the 
close of the school the master told him that he could 
no longer continue to employ him as monitor, as he 
did not find him suited for the post. 

Although he knew it was hopeless to try to reverse 
this decision, the boy yet asked what special fault was 
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found in him, and expressed his willingness to mend 
anything that should be pointed out. 

To this appeal the master answered, " General un- 
fitness," and turned away to avoid further discussion 
of the subject. He had little liking for the ungracious 
work of degrading his favourite pupil ; but he had 
been required to do it, and he dared not refuse. 

To do Father John justice, he had no intention of 
ruining Pat s prospects for life. Experience told him 
that even pious lads are apt at this age to find the 
Church's yoke a little galling; but when brought 
again into subjection to it they become more docile 
than ever. He had known more than one case in 
which a promising son of the Church, who at one 
time had shown some impatience of her control, had 
been reclaimed by timely chastisement. Why should 
not the same discipline succeed with Pat ? 

The humiliation and degradation of his dismissal, 
the clouding of his prospects, the probable necessity 
there would be for removing him entirely from the 
school and putting him to uncongenial work, to the 
starving of his intellectual tastes, — these stripes, the 
priest hoped, would soon completely subdue him ; and 
when he was brought to a dutiful submission the 
reverend father would get him reinstated in his post, 
and afterwards exert himself to push the lad on 
according to his good behaviour. 

Serious as the loss of his pay and hopes of pro- 
motion must be to a boy in Pat's position, it was not 
that which at this moment he felt most keenly. His 
soul was indeed too full of the dread of a loss far 
bitterer to give much thought to it now, even if he had 
not been too inexperienced to realize its importance to 
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him. It was the harshness and unkindness of his 
dismissal that cut him to the heart. Sympathy and 
tenderness are a balm that mourning souls desire, 
and harsh words to them are cruel as stripes to a 
woimded beast. 

Too crushed to be angry the boy hastened home, 
his heart heavy with the burden of an impending 
woe, and his eyes aching with unshed tears. 

But when he came in sight of his mother's cottage 
he caught a glimpse of the person who of all others 
was most welcome to him now ; for Michael Kelly 
was at that moment just entering the doorway. 

Pat ran all the rest of the way, and when he 
got into the cottage he found Michael preparing a 
hot poultice, which that ready-witted person hoped 
would give relief to the invalid. He had arrived 
about two hours ago, and finding how matters were 
with Bridget, had procured an order for the attendance 
of the dispensary doctor, and had despatched a mes- 
senger to him forthwith. Thinking it desirable, while 
awaiting the arrival of that hard-drfven officer, to try 
some well-known remedy, and knowing that there 
was no chemist's shop within nine miles, Michael had 
gone himself to the nearest private house where he 
could hope to find a supply of simple drugs, and there 
he had procured the linseed-meal and other ingredients 
which he was now mixing with the precision and skill 
of an amateur apothecary. 

In the inner room a neighbour was sitting beside 
Bridget, who was propped up in bed just as Pat had 
left her. Her face brightened when she saw her son, 
and she held out her hands to him, — hands hard and 
rough with daily toil, which yet had left her heart 
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tender, for a mother's love was in it all. And yet 
the recollection that touched her child most deeply 
now was not of her years of luiceasing labour for his 
maintenance, but rather of her little acts of care for 
his pleasure, and of motherly forbearance with his 
faults — little tendernesses that sought for no return 
from him, and which he knew he could never hope to 
receive from any other. 

" God bless my son," she said, as she stroked his 
head fondly — " God bless my kind, dutiful son." 

Was all the obligation on her side, then, that she 
should say this ? Well was it for the boy that on 
his own part there was no grave act of imdutifulness 
for his conscience to reproach him with now, for at a 
time like this such reproaches are bitterer than human 
heart can bear. 

She said no more, for speaking was painful to her; 
and when Michael came in to apply his hot poultices 
she only looked her thanks. 

The neighbour took her leave now, for she must 
attend to matters at her own home, and in a short 
time Bridget, soothed and relieved by the warm 
application, fell asleep. 

Then Pat stole away from her, and went about 
preparing supper for himseK and Michael. It was 
Tuiaccustomed work for him : his mother had always 
seen to such things until to-day. When he had at 
last got the fire ablaze, and hung on the pot, he sat 
down to talk with his friend. 

What did Michael think of his mother's state ? 
Michael feared it was serious ; she seemed not only 
feverish but very weak. He had noticed her to be 
in a poor kind of condition on the last occasion he 
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had seen her. Such strength as she had would 
require to be carefully nursed. They should give 
her all the new milk that she could be induced to 
swallow, for she could take no solid food. Was there 
money enough in the house to supply her with this 
and some other small comforts ? 

There must be nearly all the wages for the last 
three weeks' work, Pat thought ; she could not have 
laid out much of it, and — there was this — 

With agitated hand he drew from his bosom the 
half-crown piece that Nannie Weston had given him 
years ago, and which through all their scarce times he 
had continued to wear ; for his mother had a fancy 
that he should never be without money, and she 
would not allow him to spend it unless in some sore 
extremity. 

" Keep your lucky piece," said Michael smiling. 
'' There's not much need to spend anything just now. 
The neighbours that have cows will be sure to bring 
her as much milk as she can drink, and the old hens 
can be made into broth for her ; but if she gets well 
you'll want the money, for she must have good care, 
and 'twill be long before she's fit to work." 

" If she gets well.'' Michael considered it doubtful 
then. It had not been so put to him in words before. 
With a burst of tears, which he strove hard to repress 
lest the sound of weeping should disturb his mother, 
Pat entreated his friend not to leave him until she 
should either be better or — there was no need to 
express the alternative. 

Michael gave the promise readily. He was ac- 
customed to be looked to by people in trouble. 
Being himself without family ties, and in a certain 
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sense master of his own time, his energy, kindness 
of heart, and superior knowledge made him very 
helpful. Pat knew no one else whose presence at 
this time could have been such a comfort to him. 

While the two sat over their supper together the 
lad confided to his friend the misfortime which had 
that day befallen him, and all that had led to it. 
And as the story went on the brow of the listener 
contracted, and his lips were more tightly compressed, 
but he said little. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



MICHAEL Kelly's views. 



When the messenger whom Michael had despatched 
arrived at the house of the medical officer, that 
gentleman was at the other end of his wide district, 
from which he did not return until many hours later. 
Even dispensary doctors must sleep sometimes. The 
best, therefore, that he could do for Bridget was to 
visit her first on the following morning. 

" Inflammation of the lungs." If she had strength, 
there was no reason why she should not get over it ; 
but she seemed weak. Had she lived very low ? 
Had she worked hard ? Yes ? Well, they must do 
what they could to keep up the little strength that 
was left — warmth, perfect repose, frequent nourish- 
ment. For the rest, he applied a blister and pre- 
scribed some medicine, which must be fetched from a 
long distance. He was going part of the way him- 
self, and for the sake of greater speed he would take 
up the messenger. 

There was no one to go but Pat ; and who so light 
of foot as he ? The rapidly-revolving wheels of the 
doctor's fly-car soon brought him to the cross-roads, 
where he was set down within half a mile of his 
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destination, and he got over the rest of the ground 
almost as quickly. He was back again at his mother's 
cottage sooner than Michael had thought possible. 

He found in the cabin several female neighbours, 
who received him with expressions of pity, for they 
at least had made up their minds that Bridget would 
die. This conviction had spread itself among them 
as soon as they heard that the doctor had been sent 
for to visit her ; and they made no secret of it, even 
in the presence of the invalid herself. 

After all, their opinion had some reason in it ; for 
people who live so sparingly as Bridget had done, 
though they may long enjoy unbroken health, do not 
easily recover from severe illnesses, and still more 
rarely do they live on in a state of confirmed invalid- 
ism — a life that would be sad indeed without an 
amount of care and comfort altogether beyond their 
reach. 

The sick woman herself accepted the verdict of her 
neighbours. Such simple folk as she, especially when 
they have had no previous experience of illness, 
usually resign themselves to die under an attack 
which would cause more sophisticated persons to 
think only of making a struggle for life. It was 
"the will of the Lord." Who could gainsay it? And 
though the thing was deplored, yet no one shrank 
from speaking of it openly. Some of the neighbours, 
indeed, were for removing the blister and forbearing 
to administer the medicine ; for why should her last 
hours be disturbed ? But Michael, who clung to 
hope, would carry out the directions of the physician ; 
and Pat implored that no remedy might be left 
untried. 
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All, however, shared the opinion expressed by Mrs. 
Murphy, that before strength further declined the 
sick woman should make her Iftst confession ; and 
they bade Pat fetch the priest to hear it. 

On receiving this direction the boy turned his 
pathetic eyes, full now of grief and terror, to the 
face of Michael Kelly, who, understanding the mute 
appeal, said as he hastily left the house, " Let him 
stay with his mother while he can, poor child; I 
will fetch the priest." 

To Pat's infinite relief he was soon after this left 
alone with his mother. There was much field-work 
still going on in the district, and though Bridget's 
friends looked in frequently, no one was at leisure 
to stay all day. 

Having administered nourishment to his patient, 
Pat sat down on the bed beside her, and clasped her 
hands in his ; while with closed eyes she lay back 
upon her pillow, silent, though not sleeping. So 
much talking around her and to her had wearied her 
greatly, and indeed diminished her already small 
prospects of recovery. 

In the meantime Michael Kelly, having made his 
way to the residence of Mr. Barry, met that gentle- 
man somewhere near his own door, and delivered to 
him the urgent message. 

" Wait for me," said the priest as he turned into 
his house to fetch such things as he needed for a visit 
of this nature. " Wait for me, and I will return with 

you." 

He was glad to have an opportunity of entering 
into conversation with this dangerous person, who 
disturbed the minds of the ftock. It might be that 
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the man would take advice, or at the worst he might 
te forced to declare his heresy, and then the priest 
"would know how to deal with him ; but he must 
proceed cautiously now. 

Having made some inquiries as to the nature of 
Bridget's illness and the prospects of her recovery 
from it, he changed the subject, and asked Michael 
whether he had many pupils on his hands at present, 
and whether he found them apt to acquire the art 
which he was so fond of imparting to them. 

Mr. Barry did not himself imderstand a word of 
the language which he might hear around him every 
day, for he had been brought up in a county where 
it was no longer used. With Michael Kelly's senti- 
mental enthusiasm for the tongue of his forefathers 
he had but little sympathy, and less still with that 
interest in the lost chapters of mankind's history 
which makes scientific men treat with reverence the 
remnants of any ancient language, as tending to 
throw light upon the wonder and the mystery of all 
human speech. To him it was but a barbarous 
tongue — fit only for the rude and ignorant, doomed 
to vanish before the whistle of the railway-engine, 
and beneath the notice of a lettered man. He spoke, 
therefore, of Michael's pursuits in the tone of one 
who good-naturedly tries to enter into the harmless 
hobby of another. 

Michael was far too sharp not to notice this tone, 
and it nettled him a little ; but the priest continued, — 

" I have sometimes thought of taking lessons from 
you myself; but I fear you would find me a dull 
scholar." 

Michael replied courteously that he would be proud 
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to be of service to his reverence ; and he felt sure 
that so simple a matter could have little difficulty for 
one to whom the sacred Latin was not dark. 

Said Father John, " Indeed, Mr. Kelly ! you flatter 
me. But I must tell you that I fear you make one 
grave mistake in your method of instruction. I am 
told that you use the New Testament as a primer for 
your scholars. Is this the case ? " 

" Not altogether, sir. I have a regular primer for 
the first lessons. When a scholar is through that, I 
mostly put him to the New Testament, which is as 
easy reading as I could give, and the best I know." 

" Easy, perhaps, in one sense — easy, I suppose, to 
spell out the words correctly ; but does not St. Peter 
warn us that the Holy Scriptures contain many things 
* hard to be understood ' ? This is what makes the 
random reading of them dangerous to the ignorant. 
And you must admit that your scholars are ignorant 
persons, most of them €ts simple as children." 

" True for you, sir ; the like of us is but childer. 
And sure the same St. Peter says it's only new-born 
babes we are ; but doesn't he tell us after that the 
way we'll grow is by getting the milk of the word ? 
Sure we can let the hard things alone, father, and 
drink the milk that's in it for the like of us ? " 

" Here already is an instance of error arising from 
ignorant handling of the sacred Word. You have 
overlooked the fact that what St. Peter bids you to 
desire is not the Word itself but the milk of the 
Word, which must be administered to you by those 
who are capable of discerning between milk and 
strong meat. For this reason, the Church has very 
^'dsely ordered that the Word shall remain in the 
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hands of the clergy, whose duty it is to dispense the 
milk to the babes according as they are able to 
bear it." 

A hopelessly stupid expression came over Michael 
Kelly's face as he replied, — 

" An' how would we be troubling your reverences 
every time our souls would want a sup of nourish- 
ment ? In pardon to you, sir, not to be too trouble- 
some, I'm thinking I'd sooner keep the cow in my 
own place." 

Not the smallest suspicion of a smile over the stolid 
gravity of his countenance, not so much as the quiver- 
ing of an eyelid, betrayed that Michael had any sense 
of humour in what he said ; and yet the priest knew 
well that the man was defying him, nay, even laugh- 
ing at him, and that the case was hopeless : with this 
man his power was gone. 

Accustomed to dictate to the consciences of men, to 
rule a very despot in their spiritual affairs, this quiet 
defiance baffled him, the more so as it had so com- 
pletely assumed the appearance of respectful stupidity 
that he knew not how to rebuke or even to recognize 
it. Checkmated and angry he arrived at the door of 
Bridget's hut. 

He found the sick woman alone, for Pat had made 
his escape as soon as he heard the approaching foot- 
steps. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE VOICE OF MOURNING. 



With a great effort, Bridget roused herself to make 
what she believed to be her dying confession. Her 
rude, imperfect English was at all times unequal to 
speak her inmost thoughts, and now it was very 
difficult to her to command it at all. Yet she did 
her best to tell of the hopes and the efforts and the 
disappointments of the last few years, and to express 
a hope that she might be forgiven her too presump- 
tuous ambition. 

Enough was intelligible to the confessor to give 
him an insight into the heart-springs of the brave, 
patient life whose toils were now over. 

Himself an isolated, childless man, shut out from 
all family tendernesses, he was yet deeply touched by 
the story of this mother's love. What life of cloistered 
nun, he asked himself, could be more pure, more self- 
denying, more laborious, than this, and according to 
its lights more pious ? What if the dying woman 
approached a little too boldly to the sacred feet of 
the Saviour, not recognizing in her ignorance the need 
of many mediators ? Her ignorance, which was not 
wilful, would excuse mudci. ^o ^raxjious king, he 
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argued, would spurn the homage of a loyal heart, 
though he who offered it was ignorant of some of the 
forms by which majesty should be approached. And 
truly this simple soul was loyal to her Church and to 
her God. 

And so he readily pronounced her sins forgiven, 
and spoke to her good hopes for the world to come. 
But he knew not how a faith and a hope that were 
none of his teaching were supporting her already 
through the valley of the shadow of death. ' 

The priest left Bridget, promising that if she should 
not recover he would in her last extremity administer 
to her the rites which the Church prescribes for the 
dying. 

That hour soon came. Pat and Michael followed 
minutely the directions of the physician ; but from 
the time she had made her confession the patient 
sank rapidly. 

Early the next day a breathless messenger sum- 
moned the priest again to her bedside, and he per- 
formed the rite of anointing ; but there was neither 
voice nor answer from her. Two sounds alone seemed 
able to pierce the closing ear — the name of the 
Saviour, and the voice of her son. In response to 
these a faint flickering light played for a moment 
over her features, and with what seemed to be an 
effort to invoke a blessing on her boy, her spirit 
passed away. 

Then Pat flung himself upon the bed, and with 
heart-rending cries entreated the cold clay to speak to 
him again, even but to look upon him once more. 

There was little quiet that day in the chamber of 
death. Attracted by Pat's cries, neighbours came 
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pouring in ; and each woman as she entered the 
cottage stood for a few minutes over the bed where 
Bridget's body lay, wringing her hands and uttering 
loud lamentations for the dead. A strange, repulsive 
scene to those unaccustomed to it, like " the minstrels 
and the people making a noise " in the death-chamber 
of Jairus's daughter. But to these people such tumul- 
tuous mourning was but a friendly tribute of respect 
to their old neighbour, and a sign of sympathy with 
her orphan child. 

All that afternoon and evening the cabin was filled 
with people, many of whom stayed all night " to cheer 
up the poor child," as they said, and they passed the 
time in smoking and talking ; and though when any 
new-comer dropped in the wailing was renewed, the 
conversation often became lively and animated enough. 

What with his own unutterable woe, and this noisy 
overpowering sympathy, and the necessity for passing 
two more nights without sleep, Pat was indeed a 
ghastly object when on the next day but one he saw 
his mother's body laid in the grave. With livid face, 
with bloodless lips and dull, tearless eyes he stood 
beside it, too exhausted now to raise the cry that was 
expected of him. 

Michael Kelly was relieved, for his sake, when the 
last wail over the grave had died away, and the 
neighbours dispersed to their various homes. Giving 
his arm to the orphan boy, whose tottering footsteps 
indeed needed such support, he led him back to the 
desolate cabin, which now could not be his home 
much longer. 

In a day or two at furthest he must be prepared 
to leave it, for Mrs. Muiphy was already feeling 
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heavily the want of a skilled assistant, and this cabin 
with the plot of ground attached must go to repay 
the services of her right-hand woman. It had origi- 
nally indeed been intended as a habitation for a man 
and his wife, both of whom should be employed on 
the farm, and it was by a favour that Bridget had 
been allowed to continue in possession after her hus- 
band's death. As soon, therefore, as a suitable couple 
could be found for the place, Pat must make way for 
them. 

This thought did not seem to have yet occurred to 
Pat himself; but Michael's mind had been a good 
deal occupied with it, and indeed with plans of his 
own for the lad's future, which he must now lose no 
time in broaching to him. 

As soon, therefore, as he had got Pat to take some 
much-needed refreshment, he lighted his pipe, and 
seating himself by the hearth, he opened conversation 
by asking the boy what he intended doing, and where 
he hoped to find a home. 

Pat, who was sitting in a despondent attitude, 
answered wearily that he did not care. Michael had 
expected some such answer. He knew that Pat was 
still in a stupor of grief, which it is hard to rouse into 
any interest in the future ; but he knew too that this 
is a state which cannot last long with any one — least 
of all with the young. 

After smoking for a little while in silence, he 
spoke again. "Patsy, I'm a lone man. Wife and 
child died by me in my youth, and I never had the 
heart to marry secondly. Will you be a son to me 
now ? " 

It was not very clear how much this proposal 
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might mean ; but the orphan felt that there was kind- 
ness in it, and a little glow of warmth came to his 
heart as he replied, — 

" Sure you're all I care for in the world, Michael 
Kelly." 

"And will you be content to come with me where 
I have made up my mind to go ? " 

Some faint degree of interest was in the boy s face 
as he looked up and asked, " Where's that ? " 

For answer, Michael, laying a hand upon his shoul- 
der, led him to the open -door. 

The sun was within half an hour of setting, and all 
across the sparkling waters lay a path of golden 
beams. Michael gazed for a few moments in silence, 
something like a tear gathering in his eye. Then 
pointing to "the line of light that played along the cool 
wave towards the burning west," he asked abruptly, 
" How would that road please you, Patsy ? " and he 
turned back into the cabin before the startled boy 
could ask what he meant. 

For the space of a minute Pat stood looking out 
westward, with a somewhat dazed expression; then 
the meaning of the words dawned upon him, and he 
followed Michael into the cabin. 

" Michael Kelly, is it to America you're going ? " 
. " I'm thinking of it many a year," he said, " and 
now my mind is made up." 

" And how would I go with you there ? " said Pat, 
meaning that he did not see how the expenses of the 
journey were to be met. 

" Didn't I ask you would you be a son to me ? " 
replied Michael. " I'm a * rolling stone ' these many 
years," he continued, " but for all that I have a little 
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moss gathered, enough to take you and me over the 
water, Patsy, and to keep us while we're looking 
about for a place to fall into. And I'm thinking that 
by the time I have you settled out there in a situa- 
tion that's to your liking, neither Father John nor 
the black-coated like of him will have the power to 
get you turned out of it." 

" That reminds me, ' said Pat, " Father John sent 
me a message to-day in the grave-yard, to say that 
he'd wish to see me to-morrow at one o'clock." 

" Did the message say what he wanted with you ? " 

" No. Maybe 'tis to offer to get me put back in 
the monitorship." 

" Maybe ; but as sure as it is, he'll have his own way 
with you first, and make you to promise whatever he 
pleases, and after that he'll have his own way with 
you for evermore. If you come with me. Patsy, we'll 
be free." 

" Free ? " 

"Yes, from the like of him. Patsy agra, that's 
what's taking me out of the old country." 

Pat looked at him startled, wondering whether he 
had heard aright. Such words from another would 
probably have shocked and repelled him ; but he had 
always looked on Michael Kelly as a good and even a 
pious man, so he waited to hear more. 

Michael extinguished his pipe, and went to the 
door, looking round as if to see whether there were 
any one within hearing ; then returning to his seat 
by Pat, with kindling eyes and passionate gesticula- 
tions he broke out in the Irish tongue, — 

" What freedom have we here, boy, with one like 
him inquiring into the very thoughts of our hearts ? 

(804) 8 
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Don't they put bits in our mouths and blinkers on 
our eyes to drive us as they please ? Don't they try 
to make us believe that the worst sin we can commit 
is to open our eyes and look round us, to see whether 
what they teach us is the truth ? And why are they 
afraid to let us look into it ? Why do they tell us 
that the blessed Word of God itself isn't fit for such 
as us to read, unless one of themselves puts the mean- 
ing on it ? It's written in the Book, Patsy, that the 
entrance of God's Word gives light, and that's a true 
saying. Didn't she that's gone from you to-day get 
more light and more comfort out of it in one week, 
when she had it in her own language, than out of all 
they had taught her in her life before ? And why 
should a man fear the light, unless there's something 
he wishes to hide ? It's no good sign of a man when 
he refuses to let his words or his acts be searched 
into, and I believe it's no good sign of a church either. 
Why are they so careful to keep the Book in their 
own hands, and to give us out of it only what they 
think fit ? Because it has delivered men and whole 
nations out of their hands before now, and it's able to 
deliver more. Because there are many things they 
teach us that won't stand in the light of it." 

Pat sat still, gazing into the fire with his deep 
mournful eyes, neither assenting to what was said nor 
denying it. Some of the thoughts that Michael 
uttered had already passed vaguely through his own 
mind, but he had been afraid to face them and to 
think them out. 

Michael continued in a softened tone, — 
" I have known this for a long time, but may the 
Lord forgive me ! I nevex lia.d the courage to say it, 
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and so 1 thought to go my own way, and to think my 
thoughts in my own mind, and to keep smooth with 
the Church all the time ; but now I see that I'm sus- 
pected already, and I'll le:ive the whole concern, boy, 
before I'm turned out of it. But it can't be in the 
old country. I haven't the heart to stand up against 
what my own flesh and blood would say of me if I 
did it here. And though I'll take you with me, 
Patsy, to America, and welcome, I'm not asking you 
to think the same as I do. We've had enough of 
getting our thoughts managed for us by another. All 
I'll say to you is, — Don't let Father John get the bit 
and the bridle on you, to put the very thoughts of 
your heart into his keeping, until you know what 
you're doing. Search into the matter. Ask the Lord 
to direct you, and not the priest ; and then if you 
believe that they have taught you rightly, just say to 
me, — Michael Kelly, you go your own way, but I'll 
stick to my Church. And I'll never say a word to 
interfere with you, nor to alter any kindness that I 
ever thought to do you. Consider my offer, lad, and 
choose to-morrow between it and any offer Father 
John may make to you. But now, my poor child, lie 
down and take your rest, for never has any one 
wanted it more than you do this minute." 



CHAPTER XV. 



PAT'S CHOICE. 



Pat did sleep long and profoundly, for he had been 
four nights without any regular rest. 

Strengthened and refreshed in body, he awoke to a 
bitter sense of pain and loss, but yet to the conscious- 
ness that life was still before him to be lived, — lived 
henceforth without his mother; and that he must 
this day make his choice as to how and where he 
should again start upon its everyday course. 

Michael had already returned from Mrs. Murphy's 
farm-yard, whither he had gone to do the work that 
was expected of the boy whom he could not find it in 
his heart to rouse from slumber, and he had prepared 
breakfast before Pat was well awake. 

During all the forenoon he avoided any further 
conversation on the subject which had been broached 
last night. He was, indeed, occupied with another 
matter ; for he had already in some sort taken upon 
himself the office of managing the orphan's affairs, 
and he was busily seeking purchasers for such poor 
property as Bridget had left. The few articles of 
rude household furniture, the remainder of her store 
of potatoes, the peat-rick, and the newly-planted crop 
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in the garden, made up the whole ; but he hoped it 
would realize enough to pay the expenses of her 
funeral, and leave something over for Pat, who, in 
case he should decide to remain in the Old World, 
would greatly need a little capital. Michael ear- 
nestly hoped that his decision would be the other 
way, but he would not try to influence him further. 

As for Pat, leaving all these matters in the hands 
of his friend, he wandered away by himself along the 
loneliest part of the shore. He had work to do of 
more importance than the arranging of his worldly 
aflfairs, — questions to answer which to him were more 
significant than '' what shall we eat, and what shall we 
drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed ? " 

The time was come when he must face questions 
which for months past he had been trying to evade ; 
but the more he had run away from them, the more 
hotly they had pursued him, and, as such questions 
wUl, they had ended by taking possession of him so 
completely, that until they were answered in some 
way he could have but little thought to spare for 
anything else. 

And first he asked himself, what had been the 
beginning of all this ? What was it that first of all 
had turned his mind in this direction, in which he 
had now come to the point of doubting the truth of 
his Church's teaching ? A month ago what awful 
presumption this would have seemed ! He trembled 
at it still ; but these questions would be answered, 
and that quickly. It might help him if he could go 
back to the beginning of them. 

He remembered now what it was, — a thought which 
had come to him in his childhood, N*je\e.oxafc^\>^ \ii5s>L 
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then, when he had but little dreamed whither it would 
at last lead him. He could not now look on that 
long familiar sea-view without being reminded of it. 
There was that arm of rock, that imperfect shelter 
which his mother had so pathetically compared to 
her own efforts for her boy ; Pat's almost telescopic 
eyes could even at this moment see the white breakers 
dashing upon its outmost point, and he was forcibly 
reminded of the last time she had alluded to it, and 
of how she had comforted herself with the thought 
that the mighty arm of the Saviour would not fail 
him. He remembered the incident in the gospels 
that had brought this comfort to her ; and he remem- 
bered too the revelation which this same incident had 
brought to his own childish faith on that fair summer 
day so long ago. He remembered with what a glad 
surprise he had then realized that it was Jesus him- 
self, not Mary his mother ; who had taken the little 
children in his arms ; that while his servants had 
repulsed them, he had welcomed. X The boy knew 
now that ever since that day in his childhood his 
own faith had laid hold, not on any of the many 
mediators upon whom he had been taught to call, but 
on that " one go-between for God and man, himself 
man, Jesus Christ "-X-f or it was thus that he read in 
his Irish Testament. And yet it was only the other 
day, when reading these very words, that it had 
occurred to him to ask. Why does the Church teach 
that there is need of others to plead with him for men? 
Why must saints in heaven be called upon to take our 
part with him who in the gospel story had received 
those whom saints on earth would have repelled ? 
And as if this were not enough, as if to thrust still 
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further away from the blessed One the souls that are 
seeking him, the Church itself steps in, with her con- 
fessors, her need of priestly absolution, and of costly 
masses for the dead. Wherefore all this cumbrous 
ceremony in seeking the favour of him who himself 
is seeking to bless ? Michael Kelly would have an- 
swered,)( It id too profitable to forego."]( But Pat's un- 
worldly mind could scarcely entertain this thought. 
To him material things were of no account at all 
when weighed against spiritual good; he could not 
believe that for the sake of worldly gain any man 
would knowingly pervert the truth of God, or with- 
hold its blessings from another. So far the sincerity 
of the man who had taught himself had its weight. 
John Barry was fully convinced of the truth of the 
doctrines which he taught, and his earnestness and 
disinterestedness added greatly to his influence with 
such a boy as Pat. 

But why must one who is entirely satisfied of the 
truth of his teetching so strenuously forbid those who 
are taught to examine it for themselves ? Why not 
allow them to test it by any means within their reach ? 
Must not truth prevail in the end ? Why then not 
meet all doubts and questions, and bring them into 
the daylight and fight them fairly out, instead of 
treating them as temptations of Satan, to which to 
give a moment's place would be a deadly sin ? And 
why, above all, that prohibition concerning the reading 
of the Scriptures ? unless, indeed, as Michael Kelly had 
said, "there are many things they teach that won't 
stand in the light of it." He Tnust find out whether 
this was so. He had gone too far now to turn back 
unsatisfied. He Tnust take time to consider. He 
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must keep himself free from priestly fetters at least 
until he had come to some conclusion respecting these 
questions. During this time he knew well that there 
would be no absolution for him from the Church 
whose mandates he was disobeying; therefore must 
he draw the nearer to the feet of the great Absolver, 
beseeching him to pardon his presumption, if pre- 
sumption indeed it was thus to use the reason that 
God had given him ; and the boy could not believe 
that this pardon would be withheld. 

Pat had instinctively turned his footsteps to that 
spot among the sand-hillocks whither he had carried 
little Daisy's " Sunday picture blocks " on the day to 
which his memory had reverted, and there, lying upon 
the thymy sod, he pursued his agitated thoughts until 
the short northward-pointing shadow warned him that 
it was mid-day, and that the hour drew near for his 
interview with Father John Barry. 

Turning his footsteps towards that gentleman's 
house, he arrived just at the time appointed, and was 
shown to the room where the priest gave audience to 
persons who came to him on business. 

When he got just inside the door the reverend 
'feither made a sign to him to come no further ; at that 
distance he must stand imtil matters were arranged 
between them. This made it plain to Pat that he 
was still under displeasure, although perhaps on cer- 
tain conditions about to be readmitted to the favour 
he had once enjoyed. 

The priest then took a stern and prolonged stare at 
the boy before him — such a gaze as must cause any 
boy but the most audacious to drop his eyelids and 
shift his feet uneasily. 
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There was indeed something about the appearance 
of the orphan lad fitted to touch the compassion o£ a 
harder heart than that of John Barry ; and it did 
touch his more than at this moment he chose to 
acknowledge. A gaimt figure, chiefly composed of 
legs and arms, which extended by at least a year's 
growth beyond the limits of his patched and thread- 
bare garments ; a youthful, innocent face, pallid with 
grief and watching, and dark rings, more deeply 
marked than ever, about the deep pathetic eyes, 
which looked larger for the general leanness; — the 
whole attitude was crushed and despondent, the whole 
expression intensely moimiful. 

" Since I last spoke with you," began the priest in 
solemn, measured tones, "you have had a heavy 
afliiction. In the hope that sorrow of heart may 
have humbled the presumptuous pride with which I 
then had reason to rebuke you, I have sent for you 
this morning." 

In the pause which followed Pat felt as if he was 
expected to say something, and he was just beginning 
to stammer confusedly, when he was relieved from 
the necessity by a gesture of the priest's hand, signi- 
fying that the reverend father did not choose to hear* 
him at present. 

" I am aware that your mother — may she rest in 
peace ! — careful and laborious as she was, was unable 
to make any provision for you beyond your mainte- 
nance from day to day. I have heard, too, that you 
have been dismissed from your post as monitor in the 
school ; in any case, that would not be sufficient to 
maintain you now. Thus you are thrown upon the 
world, even less able, owing to your previous training, 
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to make your way in it by manual labour than other 
boys of your age. The world has little pity for a 
case like this ; but the Church has a mother's heart 
even for her disobedient children ! upon their repent- 
ance and submission she opens her arms to receive 
them. In proof of this, I have to tell you that upon 
my representing your destitute and helpless condition 
to the Christian brothers of , they have con- 
sented to receive you into their house to do such 
work as they may require of you during a term of 
probation; after which, if you should prove worthy of 
it, these charitable brothers will train you up as a 
teacher. It only remains for you to make the sub- 
mission which I required of you a week ago, and you 
will be admitted at once to this home so providentially 
and mercifully opened for you." 

It was now Pat's turn to speak, and with a trem- 
bling in all his limbs, and a choking sensation in his 
throat, he began — 

" I thank you kindly, father, for being so good as 
to think of me, even when you had such. a bad opinion 
of what I did last week." 

" Opinion ? " interrupted the priest in a sarcastic 
tone. " A matter of opinion is it ? Is that the way 
in which you speak of the censure of your Church ? 
Perhaps you will tell me next that you are of another 
opinion ! " 

"How would the like of me know what way to 
speak to you, father ? I humbly ask your pardon if 
my words offend you." 

" Go on," said Father John, for he saw there was 
more to come. 

" Tm sorry your reverence was put to so much 
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trouble for me, and I thank you with all my heart ; 
but I have made up my mind, and I'm going to leave 
the old country entirely, father." 

" Indeed ! " said the priest, his astonishment for the 
moment getting the better of his wrath. " And where 
are you going to ? " 

" To America." 

" Who s taking you ? I was not aware you had 
any relations in a position to help you." 

" No relation, sir ; only a good friend." 

"May I ask who this friend is whose offer you 
prefer to the motherly care of the Church and a 
home in a religious house ? " 

" Michael Kelly." 

The answer came in a hoarse whisper, and the boy 
trembled visibly in anticipation of the wrath it would 
provoke. . 

But that wrath was restrained for another moment, 
while the priest made one more effort to turn him 
from a course which he regarded as ruinous to his soul. 

" Child, foolish child ! I see that his offer was made 
to you at a moment when you knew not where to 
turn for a shelter or a crust — when, like Esau, you 
were ready to perish with himger ; and I grieve to 
see that, like Esau, you too were ready to sell your 
birthright for a mess of pottage. This temptation of 
Satan was too much for you in your destitute con- 
dition; but now you have not even the poor excuse 
of hunger. Now a blessed opportunity is opened to 
you, choose again before it is too late ; choose sub- 
mission to these holy fathers, with peace and the 
Church's blessing, or bondage to a heretic — perdition, 
and a curse ! " 
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" My mind is made up, father : I will go with 
Michael." Then, overcome with sorrow at the 
thought of leaving his old home under the fierce 
displeasure of the man whom he had once regarded 
with such reverence, he fell upon his knees and with 
tears entreated for a blessing before he went. 

" Get up ! " thundered the priest. " Mock me no 
more with your hypocrite's tears ; begone this instant ; 
let me see you never again, and go with my curse 
upon you." 

The very awfulness of the words calmed the boy. 
Further appeal was useless, and so he rose and went. 
The last tie was broken now that bound him to the 
old life. 

That evening Michael Kelly formally declared Pat 
to be his adopted son ; and soon it was known among 
the neighbours that the two were to sail together for 
New York by the next emigrant ship which should 
leave Queenstown for that port. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



WESTWARD. 



Three weeks later found Pat, one bright afternoon, 
gazing about him in big- eyed wonder as he walked 
the streets of the first city he had ever seen. 

It had been an exciting day. At daybreak a little 
company had started from Ballymara for the nearest 
railway station, — Michael and Pat to take an early 
train for Cork, the rest to see them off. 

At the station they found the platform occupied 
by a constantly increasing and very noisy crowd ; for 
some twenty or thirty emigrants from various parts 
of the country round were about to start by the next 
train, and each was accompanied by a party of friends. 

Besides the parents and brothers and sisters of the 
departing emigrants, who had come to take their last 
lingering, clinging, weeping farewells of those whom 
many of them should see no more for ever, there were 
numbers of well-wishing neighbours and relations, 
more or less remote, who had come to bid the travel- 
lers good speed, and also to cheer up the bereaved 
families upon their desolate homeward way. 

In the mid.st of this surging crowd — some eagerly 
pressing forward to speak words of cheer to the 
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departing, some to exhort and comfort those about to 
be left, some clinging desperately to their beloved, 
refusing at the last moment to let them go, — it was a 
matter of difficulty for even the most experienced 
railway officials to get luggage and passengers into 
their places, and to prevent the foremost on the plat- 
form from being pushed on to the rails by the pressing 
forward of those behind them, and indeed in some 
cases to restrain them in their wild excitement from 
rushing over the line in front of the engine. 

It was accomplished at last, and then, as the train 
moved out of the station, a wild cry broke from one 
and all; and while gray-haired parents were still 
wailing piteously, the young and active ran along by 
the side of the line cheering rad waving hats and 
handkerchiefs, — a, salute which was responded to by 
those within the train who were not altogether over- 
come with weeping. 

Steam soon distanced the most fleet-footed, but the 
whole scene was repeated at several stations along the 
line, — not a very good preparation for the fatigues of 
a long journey. 

Michael Kelly, though he had never yet quite crossed 
the ocean, had been several times in Cork, and had 
more than once accompanied parties of emigrants to 
the ship. He was therefore acquainted with the 
whole programme ; and when he found that the ship 
would not sail till the following afternoon, he pre- 
ferred to spend the intervening hours in Cork rather 
than at the crowded emigrant lodging-houses at the 
place of embarkation, judging that in the unwonted 
sights of a city they would find more to occupy and in- 
terest their minds, and divert them from sad thoughts. 
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So Pat had the opportunity of seeing a real town 
in the Old World before he sailed for the New. Many- 
persons who grew up in remote corners of his native 
land never saw a town till they walked the streets of 
New York. 

The novelty and excitement of the day's doings kept 
the boy from feeling fatigue, and he was still fresh 
and full of interest when after nightfall he stood upon 
one of the many steep hills, looking down upon the 
gas-lighted city, which from this point appeared like 
a starry firmament beneath his feet. 

Michael expected he would have exclaimed in 
wonder at this curious appearance, and had indeed 
brought him to this spot on purpose to observe his 
astonishment ; but everything he had seen that day 
was so new and strange to him that it seemed as if he 
were already in a new world, and it would scarcely 
have surprised him to find that the sky had really got 
below him. Perhaps he even had some vague notion 
that such was the case until lifting his eyes he saw 
above the paler, calmer light of the same stars that he 
had been familiar with from his infancy ; and then he 
tried to realize that they were at that moment looking 
•down upon the lonely yellow sands where the long sea 
waves still broke monotonously, even as they were 
looking down on him. 

Was it really only this morning that he had left 
the place ? How far away it all seemed already, both 
in time and space — his old life, and his school-mates, 
and his neighbours, and the cabin where he had lived, 
and his mother's grave ! Not his mother herself , how- 
ever — she was not further removed from him than she 
had been yesterday ; rather it seemed as if the change 
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that had put such an irrevocable distance between 
him and the friends he had taken leave of only that 
morning had brought him somewhat nearer to her. 

Just as this thought passed through his mind a 
burst of sweet music in the air above him caused him 
to start and lay his hand on MichaeFs arm, with a 
look of awed, bewildered pleasure on his face. 

It was only old Shandon bells ringing out their 
melody ; but the lad had never heard anything like 
them before, and the sound seemed to him to come 
from the regions that he always now associated with 
the thought of his mother. He hardly knew what it 
was he had expected, but he was conscious of some- 
thing like disappointment when Michael pointed out 
to him the source of the melody. 

After that they turned their steps to the house 
where they were to pass the night, and as they went 
Michael spoke to his adopted son more freely than he 
had ever done before of the motives which were 
urging him to leave his native land. 

In one sense he was only doing what men have 
done for centuries — ever since the New World became 
a land of refuge for those who in the Old groaned 
under a spiritual oppression which to them had be- 
come intolerable. Thousands of whom Michael had 
never heard — ^for he was no student of history; it had 
never come in his way — ^had crossed those seas before 
him, fleeing from the oppressions and persecutions, 
not of Rome only, but of all the powers, spiritual 
and temporal, who have sought to fetter the minds 
and consciences of men. 

But in another sense his case was different from 
those of which history has taken note. Had he 
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openly in his native land renounced the Church in 
which he had been brought up, he need not have 
feared opposition or persecution from any acknow- 
ledged power. No real loss of goods or of honour 
would have befallen him ; on the contrary, the favour 
and custom which he might lose in one direction 
would probably be more than made up to him in 
another: for the Romish Church here was for the 
most part the Church of the poor, the ignorant, and 
the less esteemed of the people, and in leaving it he 
would be going over to the ranks of the rich, the 
prosperous, and the honoured. It was the reproach 
of having done this for the sake of worldly gain that 
Michael felt would be intolerable. To be bitterly 
taunted with it by former friends — to be denoimced 
for it by those who had been his teachers — this he 
could not expose himself to. No doubt a true mar- 
tyr-spirit would have faced this difficulty, and would 
have had its reward. No doubt to be misunderstood 
and misrepresented by those whom for conscience' 
sake he has offended, is part of the lot of every one 
who wins a martyr's crown : to Michael it seemed 
the hardest part. He thought, poor fellow, that he 
could have borne persecution and worldly loss for the 
sake of the truth he had found — and perhaps he 
could — but he shrank from meeting the scorn of his 
kinsmen, who would believe that for the sake of 
gaining a place above them in this world he had 
betrayed his friends, denied his faith, and sold his 
hopes for eternity. 

Pat did not altogether sympathize with Michael's 
feelings in this matter. In his inexperience he be- 
lieved it to be an easier thing than it really is to 
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meet such a reproach, — to prove its falseness and to 
live it down. In his youthful enthusiasm this seemed 
to him to be the truer course, more worthy of a 
faithful follower of Christ. Inexperience, truly, is 
but a sorry guide ; but youthful enthusiasm prompts 
often to nobler deeds than does the caution of middle 
age. Childlike faith, which seeks only to obey God, 
and does not trouble itself about results, is better 
than either ; and this is a principle that men may act 
on from infancy to old age. 

Pat, however, did not urge his own views upon 
his more experienced friend; he only asked him 
whether he cherished any hope of ever returning to 
his old home. 

"People setting out on this road mostly comfort 
themselves with the thought that they'll be coming 
back some day," answered Michael evasively. " But 
why would you wish to come back, Patsy, that's 
leaving neither kith nor kin behind ? " 

Then Pat confided to him that there was a grow- 
ing wish within him that he might some day make 
known among his own people — make known to such 
as his mother was — that which had delivered himself 
from bondage. Might not he do this for them better 
than another — ^he who knew so well what was the 
teaching they received, and understood their language 
and habits of thought ? 

Michael sighed as he answered, — 

" You may have your wish yet, mo lanaf ; you are 
young, and I hope there's many years yet before you." 

But on the next day, when they were steaming 
down between the prosperous-looking banks of the 
Lee, dotted with fair mansions and villas, whose gar- 
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dens and pleasure-grounds lay among the budding 
woods in all the tender beauty of early summer, 
Michael turned to his adopted son and said to him 
in a low tone,— 

"It's a fair land, boy. I wish I might lay my 
bones under its sod." 

They got on board in Queenstown harbour amid 
another scene of weeping farewells, mingled with the 
well-meant attempts of parting friends to cheer one 
another up, and spasmodic efforts to be gay. 

The sun was setting over Currabinny as they steered 
out of the fair harbour, where were anchored more 
ships than Pat had thought could be in all the world. 

With sunset glories on their right they passed be- 
tween the forts at the harbour's mouth and out into 
the open sea. Then with her prow towards the red 
and golden West, the ship pressed forward on her way, 
— ^past low green shores where the sea ran up in 
narrow sheltered inlets, and where, as darkness fell, 
the faithful lights appeared; past the old Head of 
Kinsale, bare and weird in the white moonlight ; and 
onward, still westward and southward, till in the 
morning land was seen no more, and the sun rose up 
out of the sea. 

A lurid, troubled simrise, which made old men 
grave. Look to your seamanship, mariners ! 
To-night, and to-morrow, ay, and the next night after 
may try of what sort it is. 

And you who in your homes secure shall have 
your safe repose disturbed by fitful moanings of the 
south-west wind, will you this night forget to pray 
for those in peril on the sea ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THE ARM OF ROCK. 



And all this time what has become o£ Namiie Weston 
and her pretty little cousin Daisy ? Has Nannie died 
of consumption, as her aunt once feared she might, and 
as at one time all good girls did — in story-books ? 

I am very happy to tell you she has not. Ever 
since those weeks she spent at Ballymara, there has 
been no apprehension of such a sad event ; and hers 
is not the only troublesome cough that has been lost 
and left behind for good and all upon those yellow 
sands, I assure you. 

Nannie has grown into a healthy, blooming young 
woman, of medium height, but lithe and slender still 
as becomes a maiden of nineteen summers. Much of 
the sadness that shaded her early orphanhood has 
passed away, just as we have seen a gray morning 
warm and brighten when the sun climbed higher. 
But she has lost none of her sweet thoughtfulness ; 
and her deep piety, her unselfishness, and her loving, 
gentle tact have grown with her outward growth. 
She is now more than ever to Mrs. Frazer a right 
hand and a comfort. 

Little Daisy at nine years old is growing somewhat 
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out of the childish beauty which four years ago made 
our little Pat her slave ; and I am happy to say she 
has also grown out of the wilfulness and petulance of 
her early childhood. Nannie's influence had, I am 
sure, much to do with this desirable change; and 
Daisy is still warmly attached to her — a good thing 
too, seeing that Nannie, young as she is, will soon have 
to act to a great extent as her little cousin's guardian. 

Daisy's father, who is in the Indian army, has been 
for the last two years at home with his family. His 
leave of absence has now almost expired, and when 
he returns to India he will take his wife with him. 
So poor little Daisy will have to part for a time from 
her gentle, indulgent mother. A sad trial to both. 
But to Mrs. Frazer the pain of parting is greatly 
softened by the thought of leaving her child under 
the care of her beloved niece ; and Nannie, on her 
side, has faithfully promised to give back to little 
Daisy the mother-like love with which Daisy's mother 
cheered her own early orphan years. As to Daisy her- 
self, she has more than once declared to her cousin 
that but for being left with her she thinks she could 
not live a week after her parents had sailed for 
India. And once she privately confided to her that 
when there had been some talk of placing her under 
the care of a stranger, she had been making a des- 
perate plan for creeping into the ship with the lug- 
gage, and hiding herself away somewhere until return 
should be impossible. 

During Colonel Frazer's leave the whole party 
have travelled a great deal, and Nannie's mind has 
been opened and enlarged by all she has 9een. But 
she has never quite lost a loving preference for the 
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changeful skies of her native isle ; and to that green 
isle the family has now come to make a stay of some 
weeks before the unwelcome day of separation. They 
are staying in the house of Mrs. ' Frazer's brother, 
who, of course, is Nannie's uncle as well as Daisy's. 
He is a widower, with no daughters of his own, and 
under his roof, when the colonel and his wife have 
sailed for India, Nannie and Daisy are to have their 
home. And as if fate had decreed that Nannie's 
home should always be on the shores of the Atlantic, 
this uncle, the Rev. Thomas Baldwin, has lately under- 
taken the charge of a parish on the west C08ust. 

You remember the bold headland that stretched 
into the sea opposite Ballymara, terminating a long, 
narrow promontory, that gave shelter to the inner 
coast. It is on this promontory, in the place where 
it measures some eight or nine miles across, and on 
the side of it that looks towards the wide ocean, that 
Nannie's new home is situated. It is a somewhat 
bleak spot, wanting the gentler attractions of the 
more sheltered Ballymara, but with a mighty gran- 
deur of its own, in the tremendous height of its cliffs, 
the vastness of its ocean view, and the everlasting 
thunder of the waves in its weird and awful caverns. 

"Back again on the old shores," said Colonel 
Frazer to Nannie on the day after their arrival. 
" You seem to be married to the Atlantic Ocean, my 
dear, as Venice is married to the Adriatic." 

They were standing upon the summit of a lofty 
cliff, and Nannie was gazing awe-struck at the seeth- 
ing turmoil among the rocks below. 

" What terrific breakers ! " said Mrs. Frazer with a 
a little shudder. "Daisy, my love, take care." For 
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the child had akeady lost the sense o£ awe and dizzi- 
ness, and was approaching nearer to the overhanging 
edge of the cliff than her mother liked to see. 

"Is the sea always like this here, Tom ?" inquired 
Colonel Frazer of his brother-in-law. 

" I have very rarely seen the sea calm here ; but 
the breakers do not always run so high as this. I 
suspect there has been a storm somewhere ; and now 
*the deep utters his voice and lifts up his hands on 
high.' Look at that !" 

A huge wave rushing on towards the cliff was just 
beginning to curl its towering crest for the final 
plunge. High as they stood above the level of the 
sea, it seemed for a moment as if that moving moun- 
tain of green water must sweep them all away. Then 
it fell with a noise like the roar of artillery, and the 
foaming water dashed over the rocks below. 

" Pretty good that," said Mr. Baldwin approvingly, 
while the ladies retreated before the drenching spray. 
" Nannie, you will have to accommodate your wearing 
apparel to this sort of thing. No one here wears 
black cloth, for instance — not even the parson, as you 
see. Blue cloth, such as is made for yachting, wears 
best in the salt mist that we have about us during the 
greater part of the winter." 

"Are there often wrecks here ?" asked Mrs. Frazer. 

" Very rarely ; for the very good reason that ships 
give us a wide berth. You see there is a long line of 
coast here without a harbour or sea-port of any im- 
portance, and on the other side our nearest neighbours 
are the Newfoundlanders. A vessel must be driven 
far out of her course to be cast upon these rocks. 
Such a thing has happened, though ; and there are 
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several points along the coast that are named after the 
ships that at some time or other have been driven on 
them. Just above there, where you see a break in 
the line of cliff, is called Viking Bay, from a ship that 
was wrecked there long ago. Let us come on and 
look at the place." 

They went on for a few yards, ascending all the 
way, till they came to a fearful chasm, where the cliff 
rose sheer up to a height of two hundred feet from 
the black water that surged below. 

" What a fearful place for a wreck ! No help could 
ppssibly reach them here." 

" Fearful indeed ! Not one was saved of all that 
crew. A hundred men might stand where we are 
now, and watch a vessel dashed into atoms down there, 
and be as powerless to help as one man would be — 
ay, though they might hear their names called by the 
men below, and recognize the faces of their friends 
among the victims." 

" Come away," said Mrs. Frazer, taking her husband's 
arm to turn homeward. She was very pale, and trem- 
bling like an aspen leaf; for she was one of those 
persons in whom the awful phenomena of nature pro- 
duce such an overwhelming sense of terror that all 
enjoyment of their grandeur is destroyed. 

That night the storm which Mr. Baldwin had sur- 
mised to be somewhere visited that rock-bound coast, 
and the whole of the next day it raged so furiously 
that only the strongest people could venture out of 
doors at all. Throughout the following night it con- 
tinued unabated ; and so terrific was the roar of the 
wind and water that there was no sleep for any one 
except the hardened old inhabitants. When, there- 
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fore, an hour or two after daylight, it began to mod- 
erate, most of the strangers composed themselves to 
make up for two bad nights by a long morning's 
sleep. Nannie, however, too excited to sleep, was up 
and dressed at an early hour. 

As she came downstairs she saw her Uncle Baldwin 
enter the house. He was in his topcoat, and his face 
was very pale. 

" Uncle 1 you have been out already, and you look 
tired. Would you like breakfast at once ?" 

" Yes, my dear ; I have just ordered it. I am glad 
you are ready to have it with me. I shall want your 
help a great deal to-day, Nannie ; that is, if you can 
bear to look at painful sights." 

" What has happened ?" 

"There has been a wreck. Just at daybreak a 
ship was driven on the rocks below the Marine 
Hotel." 

" Was any one saved ?" 

" A great many are alive, almost all more or less 
injured, and some dead bodies have been brought in ; 
but I fear many are lost, for it was an emigrant ship, 
and must have been crowded." 

Breakfast was brought in, and Nannie busied her- 
self in attending to her uncle's wants. 

" Where are the people who were saved, uncle ?" 
she asked as she poured out his tea. 

"Anywhere that we could get accommodation for 
them. Two were brought to this house — a man and 
a boy. The great difficulty is to get sufficient surgical 
help. The one practitioner that we have within many 
miles of us has been at work since daybreak, and many 
cases are still unattended to. I have just telegraphed 
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for a surgeon from ; but he cannot be here for 

some hours." 

" Uncle, I attended ambulance lectures last winter. 
I understand the 'first aid to the wounded.' " 

" I am very glad to hear it. The doctor needs all 
the help he can get. I will take you down to the 
village presently. But you must have your break- 
fast, my dear. Once on the scene of action, there is 
no knowing when we may be able to get refreshment 
again." 

" Can I do anything for these people that are in 
the house?" 

"I think not. The man is dead; he died soon 
after he was brought in here. As to the boy, he is 
behaving like all the seven sleepers rolled into one. 
I don't think there is much the matter with him ex- 
cept exhaustion. No; your services are not needed 
here at present. — Now, my dear, if you will take 
nothing more, we will go." 

" Is there anything that we ought to take with us, 
uncle ?" 

" Some brandy, and any old linen you can lay your 
hand on." 

" I saw some in the lumber-room yesterday." 

" Yes, bring that." 

A walk of a few minutes brought them into the 
midst of a confused and painful scene, and both were 
soon busy in their respective vocations. 

Mr. Baldwin was everywhere : now persuading the 
owners and care-takers of summer lodges to open their 
empty rooms for the reception of the chilled and 
exhausted persons who were less seriously hurt, and 
ordering fire and food for their comfort ; now in the 
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large house which had been turned into a hospital for 
those who needed the surgeon's care, — helpful, cheery, 
with words of comfort for sufferers, and kindly offers 
of help to such as desired to send letters or telegrams 
to their friends, or to make arrangements for a speedy 
removal to their old homes — with earnest, tender min- 
istrations to some who were evidently dying, and a 
faithful noting of their last messages to friends, or 
their wishes concerning the disposal of their small 
worldly goods ; now down upon the beach again, in 
the midst of the dire wreck and confusion and the 
wild roar of the water, making arrangements for the 
reverent and decorous disposal of the dead, driving 
back with sharp threats those human vultures who 
are always drawn — no one knows from whence — to 
the scene of a wreck or a fire, and with stem, watch- 
ful eye restraining those natives of the place who 
seemed to hover between help and plunder. Strong 
and manly everywhere, the people gave way before 
him, accepting him for their leader, and looking to 
him for direction, as in times of perplexity and con- 
fusion people always will look to such men as he. 

Late in the afternoon, when the second surgeon 
arrived, bringing with him an assistant, Mr. Baldwin 
sought his niece to bring her home. It had indeed 
been a trying day for the young girl, for, added to 
prolonged muscular exertion, she had to bear the strain 
of finding herself in the midst of more painful scenes 
than she had ever known before. 

As soon as she had arrived at the temporary and 
ill-provided hospital, the harassed young surgeon, in- 
expressibly relieved at finding any one who could 
understand and carry out his directions, took pes- 
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session of her at once, and kept her at work all 
through the morning, and until the arrival of the 
more experienced assistants in the afternoon. 

It was no time for ceremony, and he treated her 
with none. He was working away himself with his 
coat off, his sleeves rolled up, and the mark of toil 
on his brow ; and he sent Nannie hither and thither, 
gave her peremptory orders, and growled at her mis- 
takes, as if at best she were his young brother. 
Afterwards, when he got time to think over it all, he 
felt dreadfully ashamed of the way he had treated 
her, and blushed hot red all over his honest face at 
the recollection of it. And when, covered with con- 
fusion, he met her at her uncle's house, he was her 
very humble servant ; but to-day he was a somewhat 
exacting master. 

She got through bravely, however, and won the 
hearty approval of her uncle, a man who had but 
little patience with weak or helpless women. 

" My dear," he said, as he gave her his arm, " I 
foresee you will be a comfort. You have behaved 
very sensibly. Now, no talking over all we have 
seen — ^no enlarging upon horrors to every one you 
meet for the next six months. If you behave well 
in this matter too I will say you are a brick — I mean 
a very good little girl." 

" I don't think I should like to talk much about it, 
uncle." 

" That is right ; try not to think too much about it 
either. I don't want to have you going into hysterics 
every night in your room, or awaking in a panic 
from frightful dreams, or fancying you hear signals of 
distress every time the wind rises. Remember that 
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we do not have wrecks every week. It is not likely 
that such a thing will happen here again for the next 
twenty years." 

" I am afraid that it will be more difficult to avoid 
the thinking than the talking about it; but I will 
try." 

" Keep your mind well occupied, read interesting 
books, talk upon other subjects of interest, play with 
Daisy, and don't take walks alone, — I mean as long 
as the recollection is so fresh that your mind con- 
stantly reverts to it. Above all things, don't sit 
mooning in your room; and practise going to sleep 
the moment you get into bed — ^that is a most valu- 
able habit. If you always behave as you did this 
morning, and avoid all nerves and nonsense, you will 
be a fine woman yet." 

Nannie privately thought that under her uncle's 
training she was not likely to develop any such weak- 
ness. By this time they had arrived at the door of 
the vicarage, and before she went upstairs to remove 
her out-door apparel Mr. Baldwin took both her hands 
in his and gazed for a few moments into the fair young 
face, then he stooped down and kissed her forehead. 

" God bless you, my dear little daughter," he said 
tenderly. And from that time until the hour when 
he gave her up into the keeping of another he was 
never so demonstrative to her again. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



DEEP SLUMBERS. 



Scarcely had Nannie removed her hat and ulster 
coat when her uncle again claimed her attention. 

" Nannie," said he, as she appeared on the stairs^ 
" that boy has never awaked since. I fear he will 
sink for want of nourishment." 

" Ought we to rouse him, unde, and give him 
food ? " 

" I think we ought ; but how ? I never saw any 
one so fast asleep as he is ; I believe if you were to 
fire off a cannon over his head it wouldn't disturb 
him. Come here." 

He led the. way into a small room on the ground 
floor, where, upon the bed, lay a slender lad of some 
fifteen years, sunk in a slumber so profound that at 
the first glance it might have been mistaken for death ; 
but on a nearer approach the red colour of his lips 
and the gentle heaving of the chest forbade such a 
conclusion. 

" How long has he slept like this ? " 

" Since about five o'clock this morning. He fell 

asleep while we were getting him up here, and we 

got off his wet clothes mthoMt rousing him ; and I 
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V 

examined him all over for bruises or broken bones, 
happUy without finding any. After that we put him 
into bed, just as you see him, and there he has lain ever 
since without moving a finger — ten hours at least." 

" Poor little fellow, he was quite exhausted. But 
isn't sleep the best thing for him, uncle ? " 

" I'm not sure that he oughtn't to be fed.; I am 
afraid his pulse is getting weaker. You see there is 
no knowing when the boy had food last ; people can't 
get their regular meals during a storm at sea. Don't 
you remember in the Acts how St. Paul urged the 
mariners to take some food, because it was the four- 
teenth day they had continued fasting ? The system 
of navigation has changed since then ; but I fancy the 
description of the strain and anxiety of such a time 
holds throughout all the changes." 

" And you think he might die in his sleep of ex- 
haustion from want of food ? " 

" I thought you could tell me whether it is pos- 
sible ? " 

" I know very little, uncle. You see I attended 
only the first course of ambulance lectures, ' First Aid 
to the Wounded.' Nursing comes afterwards." 

" The first time you have an opportunity I hope 
you will continue the subject. Now the question is. 
What is to be done here ? " 

*' I should think it could do no harm to rouse him 
sufficiently to swallow a little milk. He will go to 
sleep again." 

" I suppose he would ; but the fact is I dread his 
awaking. I think the poor fellow that's lying dead 
in the house must have been his father ; and perhaps 
his mother has perished in the wreck ; and here is 
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the child all unconscious and peaceful. How can I 
awake him to his orphanhood ? " 

" Why do you think he was that man's son, uncle ? 
Was the man able to say anything ? " 

" He spoke very little ; but they told me that he 
clung to the boy all through, and they were saved 
together. Probably it is due to his exertions that the 
youngster has escaped with so little injury. Then, as 
I was trying to arrange where the survivors should 
be taken to, the poor fellow asked me to place him, 
if possible, somewhere under my own eye, and added 
that if he should die he would like to leave the boy 
in my care. These were the last words he spoke dis- 
tinctly. I inferred from them that he was a Protest- 
ant, and that he thus fastened at once upon me, fear- 
ing that he would not be able to make the fact 
understood otherwise. Only for his own request, 
which his manner really made very urgent, I should 
not have brought a man in his condition so far as 
this ; but from the time he understood that he and 
the boy were both to be sheltered in my house he 
seemed content. I had no idea then that the end was 
so near. He must have suffered some terrible in- 
ternal injury, for there is no external wound to 
account for his death. After we got him into bed I 
thought he asked me to pray, and while I was pray- 
ing beside him he was gone." 

" Uncle, this boy has got something tied round his 
neck ; I think it is a scapular. If he were a Protest- 
ant he would not be likely to have that." 

" True. I never thought of that ; though now 
that you say it I remember he had something of the 
kind on. See what it is, "Naimi^." 
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Gently drawing up the ribbon that was round his 
neck, Nannie brought to view first the ordinary 
scapular, sewn up in black silk, and then a half- 
crown piece with a hole drilled in it. 

" Some parting token or keepsake," said Mr. Bald- 
win. " Poor young lad." 

The cook now came into the room carrying the 
boy's clothing, which she had just dried. 

" Miss Weston," she said, " did you notice the hands 
of him ? That boy hardly ever did a stroke of work 
yet, and he fourteen or fifteen year eld. The Lord 
help him ; he was reared a pet ! " and the girl burst 
into unrestrained tears, as she had done many times 
already over the sad events of that morning. 

Her remark was a shrewd one. The boy's hands, 
though brown and sunburnt, were not so rough as the 
coarseness of his clothing would lead one to expect. 
The pathos of the whole thing was becoming too 
much for Nannie, and she too gave way at last. 

Her uncle turned towards her somewhat impatiently; 
but if a word of displeasure was on his lips that word 
must remain unspoken — the reverend gentleman's own 
voice was not so steady that he could consistently 
rebuke a girl's tears. 

" Nannie, my child," he said presently, " I have 
been a most negligent guardian. It was time you 
had luncheon two hours ago. I think, on the whole, 
we may allow this youngster to have his sleep out ; 
probably he will wake when he has ' slept the clock 
round.' — Watch him carefully, Johanna, and have 
some warm bread and milk ready to give him the 
moment he stirs. And don't let him ask questions, 
if you can help it. I don't want to tell him anythini^ 
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till to-morrow. Let him get a good night, poor 
chad ! " 

" Never fear, sir, but III care him as if he was my 
own flesh and blood. Sure, my heart warms to the 
creature every time I look at him there ; and he an 
orphan. God help him ! " 

" Come, my dear," said Mr. Baldwin, drawing Nan- 
nie's hand into his arm ; " come and be taken care of, 
or you will be the exhausted person next. Thank 
God,'* he continued with a deep breath, " there are 
not many days in one's life like this." 

He brought her into the dining-room, where the 
rest of the party had already lunched, and made her 
take some wine and other refreshment. 

" Won't you eat something, uncle ? you breakfasted 
so early." 

" No, my dear, thank you ; I can't eat luncheon. 
I don't know how, breakfast and dinner are the only 
meals I understand. I attack those powerfully, — 
Now, if you will have no more, we will join the other 
people." 

He brought her into the drawing-room, where she 
was received by Mrs. Frazer with many expressions 
of tenderness and concern. Her uncle placed her in 
an easy-chair, recommending a rest until dinner-time. 
Then he said aside to Mrs. Frazer, — 

" Don't leave her alone, Margaret, and don't en- 
courage her to talk horrors ; if you can, don't let her 
think about them. She's got the making of a splen- 
did woman in her ; but we mustn't try her too far." 

" Uncle," asked Nannie, " don't you think I ought 
to return to our patients ? I am refreshed now." 

^'I think not; I don't see that your services are 
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needed any further to-day, unless that boy down- 
stairs makes a claim upon them. If I see any neces- 
sity I will send for you." 

" Tom ! " exclaimed Mrs. Frazer, " be reasonable ! " 

" Why not send for her," he asked, " if she is needed ? 
I don't hold with the notion that people are sent into 
the world principally to attend to their own comforts. 
I won't send for Nannie unless we can't get on with- 
out her ; and then if she feels really unable to come 
she must refuse." And the reverend gentleman, hav- 
ing got into his topcoat, strode oflF to the village. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Frazer, " I feel really afraid 
to leave you with your Uncle Tom, with his Spartan 
notions. He does not understand what a young girl 
needs." 

" auntie, he does ! He is ever so kind to me. 
I know we shall get on together beautifully." 

" How like your mother you are. She and Tom 
were alike. I don't know how I came to be one of 
such a family. Perhaps it was living in India, though; 
it makes one so good-for-nothing," said this ease-loving 
lady with a little sigh. • 

" Good-for-nofching ! I must be * nothing,' then ; 
for you are a dear, good auntie for me," said Nannie, 
caressing her tenderly. 

" I have loved you as my own daughter, dear. 
But, Nannie, I think I would rather my Daisy grew 
up to be like you and your Uncle Tom than like me." 

And then they drifted into other subjects, Mrs. 
Frazer trying as much as possible to divert Nannie's 
thoughts from the painful scenes of the wreck. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



pat's awaking. 



As Mr. Baldwin had predicted, the shipwrecked 
boy slept "round the clock." About five in the 
afternoon he awoke ; and the watchful Johanna, hear- 
ing a stir in the room where he lay, left the joint she 
was basting and went to look after him. She found 
him sitting up in bed rubbing his eyes, and just begin- 
ning to look bewildered. 

" What place is this ?" he asked, somewhat drowsily, 
of Johanna, who approached him with her steaming 
basin. 

" What place is it ? Ah, then, good-morning to you; 
it's well you woke ! " replied that damsel, assuming a 
facetious manner in order to stave oflF awkward 
questions. " Sure, isn't it the Reverend Mr. Baldwin's 
house, and you're the lucky boy that's come to it." 

"I mind now," he said slowly. "There was a 
great storm entirely, and the ship was drove on a 
rock and wrecked. Are we in America, ma'am ?" 

" America ! What would carry you to America ? 

Indeed, then, you're not in America, but at home in 

Tounguthsivd ; and isn't that good enough for you ? 

And the master and every on^ \yt^^k\iv!g their hearts 
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to get entertainment for the whole lot of ye. It's 
yerselves that's made much of to-day. And me watch- 
ing you all the day till you'd wake to get your 
breakfast, and sure it's supper-time now. Eat this, 
asthore, and say no more till you have it eat." She 
put the basin in his hand as she spoke, but he was 
thoroughly awaked now and must hear more. 

" Tounguthard ! was that all the way we made ? 
But sure she was drove before the wind, and she lost 
her rudder and her masts, and there was no one on 
board could tell where we were. Thanks be to the 
Lord that brought us ashore alive, and all in the dark 
night, and no one knowing where we were, and no 
way to guide her if they knew it itself. Is all the 
passengers saved, ma'am ?" 

" The passengers is saved, thank God." 

" AU of them ?" 

" Sure, how would I know that, agra ? Wasn't I 
within all day watching yourself, as the master bid 
me ? But I hear tell there was many saved. Now eat 
your breakfast or your supper, whichever it is ; sure 
it's what the master bid me give you when you'd 
wake, and he'll kill me if it's not eaten before he'll 
come in." 

"Thank you kindly, ma'am, and the master too; 
but tell me, did you hear tell of one Michael Kelly? 
and how is he? for him and me came ashore to- 
gether." 

" I hear tell of him, and he was well cared like 
yourself. And now ne'er another word will I answer 
you, for the meat is to the fire for the quality's dinner, 
and I'll be kilt if it's burnt." 

" If you please, ma'am," urged th^ \iO^ ^^ ^<^\>KctTv^^ 
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awELj from him ; but an aggrieved voice from the 
region of the kitchen fire answered him. 

" Ah ! leave me alone with your questions. Isn't 
the beautiful joint of meat burnt into the bone, as 
black as a cinder, and a strange gentleman in the 
house to dinner ; and, more-betoken, he's an officer of 
the army. Sure it's his sword he'd take to me if his 
dinner didn't please him." 

Johanna, who really had things pretty much her 
own way in the house, found wonderful satisfaction 
in picturing herself as serving under a reign of terror. 
On the present occasion her report of the condition of 
the joint was, to say the least of it, a figure of speech, 
no less than her anticipations of such fatal results to 
herself ; but it suited her just then to be very busy, — 
and, indeed, at all times her fashion of speech was so 
highly figurative that matter-of-fact persons might 
have called it untruthful. 

When she again looked in on her charge she found 
to her dismay that he had risen, and was putting on 
his clothes. 

"What do you want getting up now, agra?" she 
said coaxingly. " Sure it's near night, and 'tisn't worth 
your while to be disturbing yourself. Couldn't you rest 
in the bed till the morning ? and you wore out with 
the hardship.'* 

" I'm rested finely, ma'am, thanks be to the Lord 
and the good Christians ; why would I stop in the bed 
longer? I want to go to Michael Kelly, for I'm afraid 
he got a bad hurt. Maybe you'd direct me what way 
to turn to find him." 

"Is he your father, my poor boy ?" 
Something in the tone oi t\v^ Q^^^^ivovi ^YOMsed the 
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boy's fears. He looked full in the face of his 
questioner, then a sudden pallor overspread his features, 
and dropping his face in his hands he moaned, — 

" No, but, God help me, he's all I have." Then he 
looked up, his face white and quivering. " Is it dead 
or dying he is ?" 

" Dead, agra. May the Lord comfort you." 

No cry escaped his lips, though Johanna expected 
that after the manner of his people he would have 
lifted up his voice and wept. Silently he drew on 
his coat, and then in a hoarse whisper he asked, "Where 
is he ?" 

" Sure he died in this house, agra, and the master 
alongside of him, and he dying, as we understood 
'twas his wish; and ne'er a word he spoke hardly, only 
to tell his name and to bid the master have a care of 
yourself. Sure 'twas the will of the Lord, agra; and 
what have we to say against that ? We thought to 
keep it from you till to-morrow, till you'd be stronger 
to bear it, for we were in dread he was your father. 
But sure it's sore enough as it is, and he the only one 
you had. God help you." 

She was leading the way as she spoke through the 
kitchen and across a little strip of flower-garden, all 
desolated by the recent storm, into an out-house, the 
door of which she unlocked. It was a kind of 
carpenter's workshop, in which Mr. Baldwin's sons 
spent many hours when they were at home. 

Here the orphan boy looked upon the dead face of 
his last friend. With one exceediog bitter cry he 
fell upon his knees beside him, and then he was still, 
too exhausted, perhaps — perhaps too heart-broken by 
repeated troubles — for the prolonged wailing that wea 
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the accustomed tribute to the dead. So still he 
remained that Johanna was frightened, and she bent 
over him to watch if he breathed. Very unwillingly 
she was obliged to leave him to attend to her duties. 

He was kneeling there still when another step 
entered the doorway. A gentle hand was laid upon his 
head, and a girl's voice spoke sympathizing words to 
him. Then he rose and saw beside him a fair young 
girl, whose sweet blue eyes were filled with tears of 
sympathy. All at once an unreasoning conviction 
came to him that he had found another friend, and 
together with that conviction a kind of vague sensa- 
tion of having heard her voice before, of having known 
and loved her at some time long ago. He did not ask 
himself whether there were any grounds for it, but 
the dim feeling soothed and comforted him, and he 
gave way a little to quiet weeping. 

Nannie remained beside him until he dried his 
tears and signified his willmgness to accompany her to 
the house. As they went he eisked questions about 
some of his fellow-passengers which she found it hard 
to answer, as she had learned the names of a few only 
of the survivors; but she promised that he should go 
the next day and see their patients in the village, few 
of whom had escaped so scathless as he had. 

He sat dejectedly in the kitchen during the rest of 
the evening, speaking but little. The servants, shocked 
by the terrible events of the morning, spoke with 
subdued voices, and showed the lad much quiet 
sympathy. But his thoughts were busy with scenes 
far away, and most of all they would dwell on the 
memories of his childhood. Recent events seemed to 
Aim to-night all shadowy aivd \mreal. His mother's 
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death, his departure from his old home, and the 
circumstances attending it, his day in the city, his 
first experience of life at sea, the storm, the terrible 
shipwreck, the coming ashore in a state of such extreme 
exhaustion that the manner of it could never be very 
clear to him, his awaking, as it seemed to him after 
many days, in the midst of kindly strangers, to find 
that his last old friend was already numbered with the 
dead, — these things he remembered as though they 
had happened to somebody else, as things he had heard 
of, but in which he had no personal concern. The 
scenes he recalled as being really part of his own life 
were the old days at Ballymara — his childish games 
upon the beach, his first successes at school, the evenings 
with his mother when she sat spinning by the light 
of the peat fire and he was absorbed in the new-found 
pleasure of reading. He felt as if he must presently 
rouse himself to tell her this strange story that had 
come to his knowledge, as he had tried to tell her 
many a new thing to which she had listened, delighted 
with his wonderful learning. Above all, his thoughts 
reverted again and again to that long bright summer 
when he had attended the young ladies in their rides 
about Ballymara, four years ago now. What had 
Miss Daisy grown to ? and Miss Nannie, where was 
she ? He remembered all his loneliness at parting; it 
seemed to him now the most real trouble he had ever 
known. That was his own trouble, yet he pitied that 
other boy to whom such tragic woes had come. But 
why must he needs think to-night about that period 
of his life ? It was long since it had occupied his 
thoughts so much; what was it that drew them now 
in that direction ? Suddenly he raised his bowed 
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head from the hand which supported it and ex- 
claimed, — 

"The Lord be praised, Miss Nannie Weston !" 

The two maid-servants looked up startled from 
their sewing, and then glanced at the door, expecting 
to see that young lady entering. 

"What about Miss Weston, agra? where is she?" 
asked Johanna somewhat frightened, for her nerves 
had been shaken a good deal that day. 

" Is it she that's in this house — the young lady ?" 

" And why wouldn't she be in the house ? Sure 
she's the master's niece, and she's all the mistress 
that's in it ; more power to her." 

" Can I speak to her again ? she knew me long ago ; 
and sure the minute she spoke to me 'twas in my 
heart that I saw her somewhere before." 

" There's no doubt you can speak to her ; — as grace- 
ful a lady as ever you see, and as respectful as one 
double her age, and no pride with it. Will I call her 
down to you ?" 

" If it wouldn't be troubling her." 

" She won't grudge the trouble." 

So Nannie, weary as she was, was called upon once 
more. 

"Miss Nannie Weston!" said the boy, coming for- 
ward to meet her. " Do you remember Pat Ryan — 
little Patsy Ryan that used to be driving the donkeys 
for you and Miss Daisy when you went out riding 
long ago at Ballymara ? " 

"Ye — es," said Nannie slowly as the identity 
dawned upon her, " I remember him well." 

" Sure I'm him, and more by token haven't I the half- 
crown piece still that you gave> i^aa aa^ ^oxjl ^oing away." 
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" O Pat, I*m so glad," said Nannie, and she looked 
it too, — " so glad that you came to us in your trouble. 
And I did think when I saw you asleep to-day that I 
had seen you somewhere before ; but you have grown 
so much. Indeed I remember all about you, and so 
does Daisy. And how-—" 

She was about to ask after his mother, but remem- 
bering that he had told them that Michael Kelly was 
his only friend, she stopped short. 

" My mother is dead, Miss Nannie." 

" Poor little Pat ! and so you were on your way to 
America ? " 

" Miss Nannie, 1*11 tell your honour all about it to- 
morrow if you'll be so kind as to hear it." 

That would indeed be best, for he was in no state 
to-night to give a long history of the events which had 
led to his attempted emigration ; but he inquired so 
affectionately after Daisy, and was so much pleased 
when he heard that she was in the house, that Nannie 
brought him to her room to let him look on the fair 
face of the sleeping child. It gratified him more 
perhaps than anything else could have done — our 
poor warm-hearted Pat 1 he had never forgotten that 
winsome little beauty. 

After looking at the child for a few moments, and 
murmuring some of the endearing little words in 
which his poor mother's language was so rich, he 
returned to his place in the kitchen, and soon after, 
by Johanna's advice, went to bed. 

There was a wonderful sense of repose in lying 
down on firm land in a safe peaceful bed, with no 
sounds around save the murmur of conversation from 
the maids in the adjoining room, and svibdM^d -^^^akaa. 
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of music from the drawing-room, where Nannie Weston 
was singing an evening hymn. 

How long it seemed since he had thus lain down 
at night imtroubled with alarms. He felt as if he 
must have spent half a lifetime in the angry deep, in 
hourly dread of being engulfed by its mountain 
billows, despair and helplessness all around him, the 
awful voice of the tempest drowning even the cries 
of anguish which from time to time arose from the 
wild-eyed, terror-stricken passengers. 

And yet it was but for two nights and a day that 
their ship had been driven before that terrific gale. 
On Tuesday evening they had left Queenstown harbour, 
calm in its sunset beauty. The first light of Wednes- 
day morning had shone upon the waste of waters with 
the old head of Kinsale faintly discernible in the dim 
distance. About noon on Wednesday an accident had 
occurred in the engine-room which rendered the 
machinery useless, and the captain Jbad no resource 
but to put back to port under canvas. But long 
before any port could be reached a gale arose which 
made it doubtful whether it should ever be rea^ched at 
all. As night came on the gale increased in fury; 
but still the ship battled with the tempest, till towards 
daybreak her rudder was torn away. Despair seized 
the mariners then, for now the wind must drive them 
whither it would. Man had control no longer over 
the work of his own hands. 

All next day they were driven northward — east- 
ward — no one knew how far. On the night follow- 
ing lights appeared, but who could tell what lights they 
were — seen for a moment and then lost, as the ship 
plunged into the trough oi t\vfe ^^^1 Somewhere it 
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was no doubt off the western Irish coast ; but to men 
who could put forth no hand to direct the course of 
that dismantled hulk, what did it matter to know the 
exact spot ? What did it matter indeed on what reef 
or headland of that lonely shore they finally met their 
death ? The dawn of another morning showed that 
death close at hand. Within a rifle's range the sea 
was breaking furiously upon tall cliflFs, looming grim 
and terrible through the dim twilight. They fired 
the gun; but in that tempest who could hear? It 
sounded like the noise of a child's toy in the ears of 
the men on board. Now there was a break in the 
wall of cliff, and a semicircular cove where the sea 
ran in upon a sandy beach. A line of white breakers 
told of a reef which ran along the entrance from 
cliff to cliff. Again the signal was fired, and again 
the feeble sound was mocked by the wind and water. 
Then on the ridge of a mountain wave the hulk rode 
through a narrow opening in the reef, and at last the 
breakers cast her like a discarded plaything upon a 
point of ro4k that ran out from the beach. 

Men were there before her — strong men familiar 
with danger. The last signal had been heard by the 
coast-guards. From the station high up on the cliff 
they had seen the vessel hurried to her doom, and 
they had hastened down with ropes and life-buoys 
to do what strong men could. Many lives had been 
saved by their efforts. He himself had come ashore 
somehow, borne upon the arm of his faithful friend, 
and after that he remembered no more until his late 
sorrowful awaking. 

And so they had got no further after all than the 
ocean-washed side of that arm of land whose inner 
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shore he had been looking at all his life until three 
days ago. A walk of a few miles across the promontory 
would bring him within distant sight of the strand 
where he had played in his early childhood, and where 
on the next line holiday his old companions would 
carry on their games of hurly and football. They 
had been cast upon one of those rocky arms that his 
mother had alluded to so often. It seemed as if it 
had been extended now to arrest him in his flight from 
his native land, to draw him back to the shores to 
which his heart would for ever be faithful, and to 
snatch him from an ocean grave ; for was there not 
another Arm unseen which had brought the helpless 
vessel to the only spot on all that rock-bound coast 
where the passengers could have been so readily 
saved ? Were not the Almighty arms, in the thought 
of which his mother had taken such comfort, about 
him then, about him still, about him for ever, in life 
and in death ? And if so, what had he to fear ? 
What, indeed, but sin ! Everlasting arms embracing 
the great universe, — somewhere within th^ir circle his 
mother and Michael had found a home. With this 
thought half shaped in his mind the tired boy slept 
again. 



CHAPTER XX. 

AN OLD FRIEND AND A NEW HOME. 

Mr. Baldwin was busy all the next day in despatch- 
ing to their homes, or to such places as best suited 
their plans, those of the passengers and crew of the 
wrecked vessel as were in a condition to travel ; but 
with regard to the young lad whom wind and wave 
seemed to have united in committing to his care, he 
felt himself bound to carry out poor Michaers dying 
charge. He therefore desired Nannie to tell h6r old 
'prot4g4 that until better provision could be made for 
him he must remain where he was. 

"Take him with you," he said to his niece as she 
was preparing to visit her patients, "and make him 
useful. It is the best thing for him." 

Though saddened somewhat by the trials through 
which he had just passed, Pat was deeply interested 
in finding how one and another of his late fellow- 
passengers had fared, and in rendering to the disabled 
amongst them such services as he could. Later on he 
went with one of them to look at the scene of the 
wreck. The wind was quiet now, but the sea was 
still dark and troubled, and every wave as it receded 
left a deposit of black wrack upon the shore. The shar^ 
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rocks where the vessel had struck were covered with 
foam and breakers, aad no vestige remained there to 
mark the spot; but all the beach was strewn with 
beams and planks and a wild debris of the furniture 
and fittings of the ship. One or two coast-guards were 
keeping watch over such jetsam as might still come 
in, and a few doubtful people were yet lurking about 
in the hope of finding a prey. A line of white break- 
ers marked the reef which acted in some degree as a 
breakwater to the cove, for beyond it the sea ran 
higher than within. A coast-guard pointed out to 
Pat and his companion that opening in the reef 
through which the rudderless vessel had floated to 
the inner shore. 

" The Lord be praised ! " 

The exclamation broke from both spectators at once, 
and for a while no other words could be found to 
express the breathless awe with which they saw how 
narrowly they had escaped shipwreck upon the outer 
reef, — a marvel which to this day is a subject of ad- 
miration among the people of that wild coast. 

" There's no pilot could do the like of that in the 
daylight," said Pat at last. 

" Twas the Almighty W€is the pilot," rejoined the 
other ; and with a solemn awe upon him he turned 
and left the place, for the hour had come for him to 
start on his homeward journey. 

But Pat, as soon as he had seen his late fellow- 
travellers off* with the customary courteous words of 
blessing and good speed, returned to the scene of 
desolation, and seating himseK upon the parapet wall 
overlooking the beach, he turned his eyes upon the 
waste of wild waters. Tie was» oxi tlve boundary of 
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the Old World. Here no land more westerly than 
that whereon he was broke the line of the horizon — 
water, troubled water as far as his eye could reach, 
and beyond that, further than his thought could 
grasp ; and as he looked at it he thought once more 
of the sheltered shore of Ballymara. 

" Pat, what are you thinking of ? " 

It was Miss Weston who spoke. She was about to 
return home, and she had come to find her proUg^. 

" Miss Nannie, I was thinking of the strand at 
Ballymara, and of what my mother used to say about 
this very place when she'd look over the water to the 
head beyond." 

" What was that ? " 

He told her then poor Bridget's thought about the 
sheltering arms, and of how in her last days she had 
found and spoken of a more perfect shelter,* wherein 
she trusted both herself and her son. 

It was a pleasure to Pat to talk thus to Nannie 
Weston. Little as he had mixed with persons of 
refined and gentle manners, such manners attracted 
him now as powerfully as in his childish days. The 
inborn refinement of an intellectual nature made him 
feel at home at once in this companionship, and before 
long he had told the young lady all his story — the 
events which had led to his leaving his old home, 
poor Michael's adoption of him, and the particulars of 
their disastrous journey. Then, led on by the ready 
sympathy of his listener, he told her too what was the 
path in life that he would now choose for himself if 
choice were his. 

Nannie, deeply interested as she was in the circum- 
stances of this history, and the glimpses that it reveaIe.A 
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of the lad's inner life, could not help remembering with 
amazement the little wild arab of the Ballymara sands 
who, four years ago, was still all untaught ; for though 
Pat's pronunciation wa« provincial, his speech ungram- 
matical, and its idiom frequently unenglish, there were 
yet about it a fluency and an aptness of expression 
not commonly met with in lads of his age; and in all 
that he said there were evidences of quick, close reason- 
ing, and occasional touches of beautiful and poetic 
thought, which made her ask herself, " Where and 
how could the boy s mind have got this culture ?" 

No doubt his proficiency was due in the first in- 
stance to a peculiarly gifted nature, but the very 
scantiness of the educational means within his reach 
had given him one or two advantages which at first 
sight might be overlooked. The few books that had 
come into his hands, good of their kind, were so few 
that he always sat down to them with a keenness of 
relish which insured the consumption of every morsel. 
They were indeed read and re-read until their thoughts 
had become part of his own mind. His memory had 
never been overloaded, nor his thoughts so encumbered 
with new facts as to hinder their free working with 
such materials as they had. Added to this was an 
advantage not commonly enjoyed by the children of 
the poor : he was familiar with two languages — a kind 
of knowledge which, as all true educators know, is of 
great value in developing the powers of the mind ; so 
that with all his rude and primitive upbringing, with 
all his ignorance of things generally known, Pat was 
really in a very favourable state for receiving more 
advanced teaching than he had yet enjoyed. 

Before they parted Nannie gave him her uncle's 
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message, and he felt much reUeved, as well as deeply 
thankful, that yet another guardian had taken his 
affairs in hand, for after the late bewildering changes he 
felt utterly unable to plan out any future for himself. 

In the evening, when Nannie had communicated to 
her uncle all that Pat had told her, as well as her 
own impressions of the boy's capabilities, that gentle- 
man fell into deep thought. 

" When to-morrow's painful work is over," he said 
at last, "I must speak with the lad, and we will 
consider what can be done." Then taking Daisy on 
his knee, he said, speaking more gaily — " Guardian- 
ship is a serious business, my dear ; with three wards 
already in the house, I hope we shall have no more 
such flotsam and jetsam." 

The following day was Sunday, and after morning 
prayers they buried the bodies of those who had 
perished in the wreck. 

Only a few days ago Michael Kelly had expressed 
a wish that his bones might rest under the green sod 
of the land which he then thought he was leaving for 
many a long year. How quickly and unexpectedly 
that had come to pass ! 

And yet the event had not been by him altogether 
improvided for. With his dying hand he had given 
to Mr. Baldwin a will, which shortly before the sailing 
of the ill-fated vessel had been formally sealed and 
witnessed. By this will he bequeathed to his adopted 
son everything that he died possessed of. Besides a 
sum which he carried on his own person, there was 
about a hundred pounds — the profits of poor Michael's 
many industries — which had been transmitted to a 
bank in New York to await his arrival. 
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Early on the following day Mr. Baldwin sent for 
Pat to speak with him concerning his future. 

They had a long and earnest conversation, into 
which Mr. Baldwin entered heartily, and with a 
sympathy and tenderness that persons slightly 
acquainted with him would never have expected. 
One thing he was determined on — Pat should never be 
urged or hurried to make up his mind on any point 
as to which he was still doubtful, and neither now 
nor at any other time must promise or threat be held 
out to induce him to accept the opinions of his 
protectors. Hitherto the written Word alone had 
been his teacher, and his guardian desired that he 
should continue to learn of it diligently, with but 
little interpretation or commentary from any other, 
accounting that that which had first opened his eyes 
to a truer perception of spiritual things was able also 
to establish him in the same. Only, on account of 
his ignorance of many things bearing on these subjects, 
and the unripeness of his mind, he was advised not to 
decide too hastily, or to take any irretrievable step 
until his judgment should be more matured. 

As the result of this interview, it was decided that 
for the present Pat was to have his home with the 
teacher of a school which was under Mr. Baldwin's 
patronage, rendering in the school such services 8is he 
could, and receiving in return all the instruction that 
the place could afford. 

It was not indeed of the highest order, yet it gave 
the boy larger opportunities than he had ever before 
enjoyed, and he worked on with a diligence and per- 
severance which would have gone far to make up for 
even greater drawbacks than those he suffered from. 
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He received besides much valuable help, not only 
from Mr. Baldwin, who had indeed most cordially and 
cheerfully accepted the guardianship so strangely com- 
mitted to him, but also from sweet Nannie Weston. 
She who, by her simple teaching, had first awakened 
that love of knowledge which before had slept within 
him, cheered him throughout his more earnest pursuit 
of it with a sympathy and a hopefulness which at this 
critical period were just what he needed. As long as 
he remained at Tounguthard she saw him and spoke 
with him almost daily, willingly giving him the 
benefit of any knowledge she had herself acquired. 

And at the end of two years he was fitted to enter 
upon a course of higher studies in a place where poor 
Michael's legacy enabled him to pursue them with 
advantage. There he made such good use of his 
opportunities that it is hoped he will yet be able to 
carry out more fully and effectually than he could 
then have dreamed of that desire of his boyhood which 
he had confided to his early friend on the eve of the 
journey which had ended so unexpectedly for both. 

While he was there, Nannie, true to her old protege, 
wrote him many cheering and helpful letters, every 
one of which he has preserved to this day. 

But as even the sweetest and dearest of girls do 
not always remain for ever with guardian uncles, it 
happened about the time Pat was concluding his 
course of study that Mr. Baldwin was obliged to give 
his beloved niece to be the joy of another man's home. 
He made the sacrifice with the heroic firmness which 
might have been expected of him, assuring her that in 
letting her go from his house he felt he was not losing 
a daughter, but rather gaining a son. 
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As for our young hero, he indeed did not lose his 
childhood's friend — for Nannie could not forget the 
boy in whom she had so long been interested — but he 
found a new one in the man who now claimed her as 
his wife. Their home is one to which he is always 
welcome, and sympathy, help, and counsel are never 
wanting to him there ; and as it is not far from the 
place of his birth, he has already been able to look 
more than once again upon those familiar scenes. 

The long sea waves still break musically upon the 
yellow sands of Ballymara, and the salt Atlantic plays 
his grand old organ in her caves, and over the slippery 
rocks when the tide is low clambers many a little Pat, 
light of heart and fleet of foot, with fun and pathos 
mingling curiously in the depths of his dark gray 
eyes. Such was our hero once, and to such his heart 
will always go out in sympathy. 

And if not now at Ballymara, yet still in many an 
unfrequented part of those Atlantic shores, there are 
simple souls to whom our forcible, straightforward 
English tongue is strange and diflScult, conveying to 
them no deep significance, no great or noble thought. 
To the spiritual needs of such it will be our Pat's 
great joy to minister, remembering what he himself 
has proved so well, that the entbance of God's 
Word gives light. 



THE END. 
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